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LADY OF EXTENDED EXPERIENCE 
would like a position as housekeeper or matron at the sea- 


shore or country. Can give the best of reference. Address J. W. 
J. this office. 





WO LADIES, MEMBERS OF FRIENDS’ 
families, want positions as Matron and Assistant, in a School 


or Institution. Address by letter N., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation, 15th and Race Streets. 





LEASANT THIRD-STORY, COMMUNICAT- 
ing rooms to rent, with board; southern exposure. Also 
table board. 1519 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


RESSMAKING BY A FRIEND, SPRING 
and Summer ouits and w raps. Latest styles. 605 N.12th St- 





EK. SHOEMAKER, 
—MILLINERY 


533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
cre: vate house, third door hetew Green 8t. 





OR ‘REN T—ON REASONABLE TERMS, A 
new and commodious dwelling containing 10 rooms, in 
the beautiful neigborhood of Deer Creek, Harford Co., Md. ; about 
2 miles from the Susquehanna river and 1 mile south of the vil- 
lage of Darlington ; a very healthy locality. And about 3 acres of 
ground with stable, smoke-house, chicken-house, and wood-shed; 
a large productive garden. A never failing spring of excellent 
water passes though the ground. In the village, one mile distant, 
are two Friends’ Meeting-houses, two churches, and two schools. 
For further pastionless address Iris Holloway, Darlington, Md. 





JOR SALE—STONE HOUSE ON GROUNDS 
adjoining Swarthmore College. 17 rooms, gas, water, 2 bath- 
rooms, complete stable, and garden, 2 acreslawn. Address Magill 
& Williams, Attorneys-at-Law, 22 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





& R. L. TYSON, 242 S. ELEVENTH ST., 
Staple Trimings, hosiery, etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps made, and plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


[Pies AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 


CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ANTED—A MALE PRINCIPAL FOR MAR- 
tin Academy. Inquire of Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square, 
Chester Co , Pa. 


MARY E. WATERS, 34 Franklin Street, 


Philadelphia, 
BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 








PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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TRUST CO. Capital, $500,000 (Full paid.) 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 


secured by 


amount of the Mortgage, and the capital 


ecial deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 


and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits, 


BENJAMIN MILLER, 
President. 


EDWARD HOOPES, 


Vice-President. 


GEO, JUNEIN, 
Solicitor 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Benjamin Miller, 
Charles Platt, 


Edward Hoopes, 
Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, 


ed 


Thos. 
Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, » oF, 
Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. M 


cCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L. Caven. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 


HALF MILLIONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


s@e- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@e 
Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


. ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400, 000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM-B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 





WALL PAPERS. 


qui table 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPES? 4 ASS AS AS iy $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Monigage Company. 
Amounts $200, $800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 


MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 
_NO. 002 SPRING GARDEN STREBT, (One square from hand Green Station), PHILADELPHIA 


WINDOW SHADES. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, 867,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES. 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY tees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 
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WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 


_ ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 

No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 


wo WM. HEACOCK, eae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy to Loan on MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Orricss: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are peovenet to furnish on shortest no- 
ee all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


oes. 
Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in ee quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 
a Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
esigns. 

e respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 





Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaR.ok, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goez to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 





WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sagau J. AsuH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School. 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro, 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. BR. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. 
teachers. 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLiNson, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


A full corps of good 
Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLzy, Principal, address, during vaca- 


tion), Media, Pa. 

Or to 
THomas P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Gu Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(HA |PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, — 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excelien 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMvEL C. CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. ¥. 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


es Be. ‘Thirty-second st, 112 N. Tenth Street. 


ELLIS | 4 No. Mey 5 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


HENRY 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Bt. 


The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November MISS x. T. PAUL. 


Preston’ ~ , Sunny side, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 


JAMES H. PRESTON. 


The Aber deen, LONGPORT, N. J., 

Will open about June ae The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, ete, Tele- 
phone. b. Hoop and E. NEWPORT. 


PENNHURST, * 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES” HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Radnor, = “Atlantic City, N. J. 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 


QUEEN &C0.924 Cuestuur er 


Kona 
ORDERS 


South Carolina Avenue, 








Tailoring. Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 
CAROLINE RAU, ~ PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty 


Now IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 

Wall Papers were never cheaper. 

prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 

Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 

cts. ; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 

bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 4.1, DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET 


Observe these 


CARPETS. 
The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 


prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here fcr 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Matting. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
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A SPRINGTIME THOUGHT. 
IN spring, the seeds hid deep in earth’s dark mold 
Push upward, striving still to find the light, 
Till in full beauty they their buds unfold, 
And, free from earth-soil, robed in purest white, 
Bloom on, through fair June days, with sunshine bright. 


So thou, my soul, if striving e’er to rise 
Through this dark mold of sin and doubt, shalt see 
The Sun of Righteousness in God’s fair skies ; 
And, having seen, it shall be given to thee 
To live in light to all eternity. 
—Margaret L. Ballard. 


MEMORIAL OF MARY S. LIPPINCOTT. 


A Memorrat or Cuester Montuty Meetinc, New 

JERSEY, CONCERNING OUR DECEASED FRIEND, MARY 

8. Lipprncort. 

Unper a sense of the loss that we have sustained by 
the death of this dear and valued friend, we feel it 
right to make a brief record of her life, and of her 
religious experience, for the benefit of survivors, de- 
siring that it may serve as an incentive especially to 
those who are in the morning of life, to walk in the 
path of obedience to manifested duty, and to profit 
by the example of one, who by an early dedication 
of all her faculties, experienced preservation from 
evil, strength in weakness, and comfort in seasons of 
outward trial. 

Mary 8S. Lippincott, daughter of Anthony and Jane 
8. Hallowell, was born on the twenty-third day of 
the Sixth month, in the year 1801, in Cheltenham 
township, Montgomery country, Pennsylvania, and 
was a birthright member of the Religious Society 
of Friends. She was endowed with a vigorous intel- 
lect and retentive memory, and before she had con- 
cluded her tenth year had read aloud to her grand- 
father, Benjamin Shoemaker, the Bible, as well as the 
journal of George Fox, and portions of other Friends’ 
works. 

The influence of this early course of reading was 
plainly manifest throughout her life, as she was both 
ready and accurate in her quotations from the Scrip- 
tures, and familiar with the writings of early 
Friends, 

Her school education was received at day schools 
at Hatboro’ and Abington, and at boarding-schools 
at Westtown in Pennsylvania, and at Fair Hill in 
Maryland. When about twenty-one years of age, 
she engaged in teaching, a work for which she 
seemed to be fitted both by nature and training, and 
which was not finally abandoned until she was in 
her eightieth year. She taught at Cheltenham, Ab- 


ington, and Westtown in Pennsylvania; at Fairhill, 
in Maryland; at Alexandria, in Virginia; and at 
Rensselaerville, in New York. 

In 1829, she was married to Isaac Lippincott, a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jersey,— 
and removed to reside with him, becoming a mem- 
ber of the same meeting, and so continuing until her 
death. In 1842,she and her husband established 
the Moorestown Boarding School for Girls, which 
was continued under her supervision for a period of 
thirty-eight years. The influence for good which 
went out from this institution has been widely felt. 
Her pupils not only received thorough instruction in 
the ordinary branches of a school education, but 
their moral and spiritual being was carefully nur- 
tured, and the training there received was of price- 
less value in after life. In the matter of school and 
family discipline it may truly be said that she “ ruled 
with meekness,—they obeyed with joy ”—and her 
authority “was but the graver countenance of 
love.” In the education of young women whose 
means were limited she was almost over-generous, 
and in this and in other acts of beneficence she did 
much that was only known to herself, and to those 
whom she benefited. She was ever desirous that an 
increased liberality might prevail in the Society for 
the advancement of its schools, and encouraged 
Friends to improve those they had, and to use their 
best endeavors in the establishment of others. 

It would appear from her memoranda that she 
was early brought under the preparing Hand for 
service in her Master’s vineyard. She records that 
while a school girl, engaged in some household duties, 
being in a serious state of mind, her spiritual ear was 
saluted with the language: “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?” “ Feed my sheep.” This saluta- 
tion seemed to foretell the labor that would be re- 
quired of her, and she alludes to its fulfillment many 
years afterwards. 

When about twenty-two years of age, and for some 
time subsequently, she passed through many deep 
baptisms ; of these she has left abundant notes. In 
the early part of the year 1824, she records a fervent 
prayer, a part of which is as follows: “Be pleased, 
O righteous Father! to look down with pity on a 
poor frail mortal of the dust, whose heart is ready to 
sink, and who is almost overwhelmed. Suffer me 
not to perish, but keep me, I beseech thee, and suf- 
fer me to abide under the shadow of thy wing. 
Cleanse me, purify me, try me, prove me, and spare 
not the rod, till all within me that is offensive in thy 
sight be purged away. Refine me, and baptize me 
again and again, if consistent with thy holy will. 
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Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within me. Teach me humility, yea keep me down 
in the valley, that I may not think much of myself. 
Lead me wheresoever thou desirest me to go, and 
make me willing to bow in full submission to thy 
holy presence.” 

She was then in the twenty-third year of her age, 
and feeling deeply exercised, she writes that she was 
not at liberty to unburden her mind to any human 
being, but adds: “I believe it best for me to be sober 
in all my movements, quiet and retired, that I may 
be more watchful over myself.” The time for her to 
be cheerful had not yet come, and those who tried to 
anticipate it were strangers to her inward struggles. 

She lived in the desire to do good, and as she 
grew older became convinced that it was obedience 
to manifestations from the Most High that qualified 
for good works,—even the Grace of God that maketh 
known the divine will to his children, and giveth 
ability to perform it. 

As she followed her convictions, she was early led 
to exhort others with much tenderness to a depend- 
ence on the same divine Comforter, expressing the 
assurance that under its guidance every human ef- 
fort, however small, when made with a sincere desire 
to do good, is acceptable with the Father. By abid- 
ing in humility, and keeping a strict watch over her- 
self, in conduct, conversation, and thoughts, she 
gradually experienced a growth in grace, and in her 
ministerial gift. In her twenty-ninth year, with the 
full unity of her meeting, her gift in the ministry 
was acknowledged and approved. 

In the year 1845 she was appointed Clerk of the 
Yearly Meeting of Women Friends held in Philadel- 
phia, and by successive appointments filled that po- 
sition until 1867. For this service she had unusual 
qualifications,—executive ability, great forbearance, 
and an inward criterion for determining the true 
sense of the meeting,—all combined with readiness 
and felicity of expression. While faithfully serving 
the meeting as Clerk, she was careful not to neglect 
her individual exercises. Sometimes she would find it 
necessary to lay down her pen, get into the quiet, 
and find what she had todo. After a short season of 
waiting, she would arise, deliver her message with 
clearness and power, and then proceed with the 
business of the meeting. 

A concern opened by our friend at the close of 
a First-day morning meeting, was the origin of the 
First-day school at Moorestown, which was one of 
the first within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. She entered upon this important work 
with her usual earnestness and was Superintendent 
of the school for many years. Here, as in her min- 
istry, she did not feel called to sound the note of 
controversial doctrine, but her teaching was accord- 
ing to the new commandment given by Jesus, “ That 
ye love one another.” The testimonies embraced in 
our first and second queries, were to her vital reali- 
ties, and her steadfast endeavor to maintain them 
has been of lasting benefit. 

Her heart ever went out in sympathy to those in 
distress,affliction, or bereavement,and amid her many 
engrossing cares and labors she was never too busy 
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or too weary to listen to their troubles, to give words 
of advice, encouragement, or consolation, and to the 
extent of her ability, share their burden. 

In her middle and later life she was a bright ex- 
ample of the happiness to be experienced from a full 
surrender, and an early dedication of heart. In the 
social circle she was a general favorite, her animated 
and interesting conversation being instructive and 
enlivening both to the young and the old. 

About eight years before her death she and her 
two daughters removed to Camden, New Jersey, 
where so long as her health permitted she continued 
to attend meetings. 

Her life as to the outward was a checkered one, 
and many were her trials and bereavements. Her 
aged mother, who died in 1847, was the object of her 
tender care, and her faithful ministrations to pro- 
mote the comfort of this revered parent are worthy 
of record as well as imitation. The loss of her hus- 
band in 1858 was keenly felt. As partners in life 
they had been congenial and closely united, and as 
an elder he had sympathized and traveled with her 
in her religious exercises. Of five children only one 
survived her. 

But throughout all she was sustained by an unfal- 
tering trust. One of her pupils gives expression to 
the feelings of many when she says: “I have mar- 
veled at her cheerfulness, her courage, her patience, 
and her unwavering faith in the goodness and pro- 
tecting care of her Heavenly Father.” During her 
last illness, which she bore with great fortitude, she 
said to her friends that her sufferings were doubtless 
permitted for a wise though unseen purpose, and was 
comforted with the firm belief that she would be ac- 
cepted. That “more sure word of prophecy” to 
which she early gave heed, and which had been fol- 
lowed by the dawning of the day and the arising of 
the day star in her heart, had been her faith through 
life; and when her sun was about to go down in 
brightness she desired that the young might have 
their attention directed to this same more sure word. 

With full faith in the promise of a happy eternity, 
she made a peaceful close, on the 18th of the Fourth 
month, 1888, and on the 21st of the same her remains 
were interred in Friends’ burial ground at Moores- 
town. 

She was aged nearly eighty-seven years, sixty of 
which she had been a faithful and acceptable minis- 
ter of the Gospel. 


Read and approved in Chester Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, held at Moorestown, N. J., Third month 
7th, 1889, and directed to be forwarded to the Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Joun M. Lipprinoorr, 
RacHeEt A. et} Clerks. 

Read and approved in Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Moorestown, N. J., Third 
month 14th, 1889, and directed to be forwarded to the 
Representative Committee of Meeting for Sufferings. 


Cuiayton Conrow, 
EvizaBeta L. J a Clerks. 


Anp what is Originality? It is being one’s self, 
and reporting accurately what we see and are. 
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MEMORIAL OF AARON BORTON. 


A Testimony or Pitescrove MontHity MEETING oF 
FRIENDS CONCERNING OUR DECEASED FRIEND AARON 
BorrTon. 


Wuewn the faithful ones of earth have received the 
call “Come up higher,” and have realized that 
“Death is but an open door that leadeth to Eternal 
Day,” it seems a duty, as well as a tribute of love, to 
preserve the memory of such as an incentive to the 
living to dwell near to that All-Sustaining Power 
which ever leads us upward and onward. Believing 
that “the memory of the just is blessed,” we feel it 
right for us to bear our testimony to the zeal of our 
departed Friend in every good word and work, not 
for the purpose of eulogizing the dead, but rather 
that we may encourage those who are following after 
to mind that Light to which it was his mission to di- 
rect, and to persevere in well-doing. 

He was the son of Joseph and Elizabeth Borton, 
was born in Burlington county, New Jersey, on the 
25th of First month, 1810, and soon after removed 
with his parents within the limits of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and continued a mem- 
ber thereof the remainder of his life. 

According to his own account he was impressed at 
a very early age with the importance of our testi- 
monies in regard to plainness of speech, behavior, 
and apparel, and we believe was ever after a consist- 
ent example to young and old in these important 
particulars. He was constant in the attendance of 
our meetings from a feeling that it was profitable to 
be there, and that the reward was sure. When prin- 
ciple was involved, he was bold in the expression of 
his views, both by word and act, yet endowed with a 
spirit of tenderness that brought grief to his soul 
when Friends whom he loved and appreciated were 
disposed to censure. 

Remembering them that were in bonds as bound 
with them, he was careful to abstain from the pro- 
duce of slave labor, believing it to be included in our 
testimony against prize goods. The temperance 
cause found in him an able and consistent advocate. 
Having formed the habit of using tobacco in early 
life, he became convinced in his latter years that he 
must renounce it, which he did, although his physi- 
cian warned him that it might prove fatal; and he 
ever after lost no opportunity of bearing his testi- 
mony in regard to the subject. 

About the fiftieth year of his age he was called to 
the ministry, and manifested his obedience to the 
call, and his gift was soon after acknowledged by 
Friends; but his ministrations seldom extended be- 
yond his neighboring meetings, wherein he did much 
service. The First-day Schools claimed his earnest 
attention ; the children were always the object of his 
affectionate interest, and ofttimes he made sacrifices 
that he might not fail to be present at their meetings. 

He was one that tried to live an upright life, ready 
to give words of counsel, and free to lend a helping 
hand, in any way that he could, to assist a weak 
brother on his way Zionward. He was an earnest 
worker in promulgating the principles of truth and 
righteousness, ever ready to go as his Heavenly 
Father might bid, to spread the gospel and preach the 


glad tidings to Jew or Gentile; not so engrossed in 
his own profession that he could not mingle with 
others, but was willing to take them by the hand 
and say, “ Let us go up to the house of the Lord to- 
gether, and praise Him with all our hearts and souls, 
not fearing to let our light so shine that it may be 
seen of men.” 

As the final change approached and his bodily 
strength decreased, his loving spirit manifested itself 
by his appreciation of the visits of his friends ; and 
when upon one occasion near his close, being told 
that they were about to leave for meeting, he bade 
them farewell and added, “Give my love to them 
all.” And in this loving frame of mind he continued 
until the morning of the 5th of Eighth month, 1887, 
when in the seventy-eighth year of his age, he peace- 
fully passed from earth to the enjoyment of a life 
well spent. 


Signed in and by direction of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Woodstown, New Jersey, 
the 25th of Ninth month, 1888. 

CHar.es E. Davis, 


Amy Davis, } Clerks. 


Read in and approved by Salem Quarterly Meeting 
of Friends, held at Woodbury, New Jersey, Twelfth 
month 6th, 1888, and signed by direction thereof. 


} Clerks. 


Asa ENGLE, 
Saran M. Griscom 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 1889. 
Tue meetings on First-day, in New York and Brook- 
lyn, were well attended, but there were fewer Friends 
than usual from other yearly meetings. We were 
glad to have the few, but could have welcomed more. 
At 15th street, in the morning, the speakers included 
Davis Furnas, of Ohio, Frances J. Newlin, of Phila- 
delphia, and Joseph Horner, of Medford, N. J. In 
the afternoon, Avis Porter, now in her ninety-sev- 
enth year, was one of those who spoke. 

Among the religious concerns that Friends ex- 
pressed were the all-sufficiency of the Inner Light, 
complete submission to its guidance, and the beauty 
and efficacy of the law of love,—love to God and 
love to man,—as the ruling motive of our thoughts 
and actions. Parents were also urged to consider 
whether a greater love of our testimonies, and a 
stronger, more intelligent faith in their efficacy, 
would not be reflected in similar love and faith in 
their children. 

On Second-day, the men’s meeting was opened by 
earnest appeals to members of all ages to take a more 
active part in the work of the Society. It was urged 
that not only the Society, but the workers would be 
benefited by this course. The younger members in 
particular were urged to take an active part in all 
proceedings of the meetings. 

The morning session was occupied largely in the 
consideration of four of the epistles from other 
yearly meetings. At the close of the session, Robert 
8. Haviland, who for many years has served as clerk 
of the Yearly Meeting, asked to be relieved from 
further service in that capacity. At the opening of 
the afternoon session, his long and acceptable services 
were warmly commented upon, and his request was 
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granted by the appointment of William H. Willets 
as clerk, with Jesse H. Griffen as assistant clerk. 

In the morning meeting information was asked 
for as to whether women were allowed to visit the 
state prisons as ministers. In the afternoon meet- 
ing this question was answered in the affirmative, 
and it was learned that some of the women Friends 
were concerned to make such visits. 

The report of the Committee on Education which 
was presented in the afternoon, showed that most of 
the schools were in a more prosperous condition 
than usual. The importance to the members of the 
Society and to the Society as an organization, of 
keeping up these schools and of contributing of their 
means, large or small, for the further development of 
these and other institutions was referred to in the 
report and dwelt upon by the meeting. The report 
also called attention to the constant demand, not 
only in the Society but elsewhere, for teachers who 
were Friends, or imbued with the Friendly spirit bv 
being educated at Friends’ schools and colleges. 

The First-day School Association held three ses- 
sions on Seventh, First, and Second-day evenings. 
Fourth-day afternoon was also set apart for the First- 
day school work. 

On first-day evening the subject discussed was 
methods of teaching. William M. Jackson recom- 
mended the method of developing thought,—turning 
the attention of scholars to the light within them- 
selves,—by means of questions and answers. And 
in reference to the answers he illustrated the im- 
portance of not accepting an answer that was given 
in a set phrase, or formula, or quotation. These 
might, but more generally did not, contain any inde- 
pendent thought of the scholar. The scholar’s own 
words, framed in his own manner, were the only 
true index to his thoughts. If we had full and true 
faith in the Light within, we would depend on it 
for the child as well as for the adult. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 22. 
SrxTH Monts 9, 1889. 

JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
GOLDEN TExt.—“' Take him yourselves and crucify him ; for I find 

no crime in him.”’—John 19: 6. 

ReaD Mark 15 : 1-20. 

THERE are many circumstances connected with the 
betrayal of Jesus and his unlawful arraignment be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, which the other evangelists re- 
cord, that are not found in Mark’s, whose Gospel is 
mainly a summary of the chief events and discourses, 
recorded more fully in the other gospels. 

Our lesson is a study of the scene before Pilate, 
and thefmoralScowardice of the friends and adher- 
ents of Jesus. No more impressive and instructive 
evidences of the uncertainty and unreliability of 
professions of loyalty and devotion when put to the 
test, are to be found on the pages of history than are 
here disclosed. 

Delivered ‘him to Pilate. Pontius Pilate was the 
governor appointed by the Romans. During the Pass- 
over heftook up his official residence in Jerusalem, 
the better to preserve order while the city and adja- 
cent country were crowded with the Jews who came 


from all parts to attend the feast. The accusers of 
Jesus would not enter the judgment hall for fear of 
defilement, but stood without in the court adjoining 
(John 19: 13), where Pilate held the trial. 

Art thou king of the Jews? This indicates the charge 
brought against Jesus, which, with the immense 
throngs within the city and encamped outside its 
walls, was a most serious consideration. To raise the 
standard of revolt at that time, would be to enroll 
under him who made the claim the whole force of 
the Jewish people, and these cruel priests knew that 
the governor dare not let such an assumption go un- 
punished. 

Pilate marveled. There was nothing in the appear- 
ance or manner of Jesus that he could condemn. In- 
nocence vindicated itself in his calm, dignified de- 
portment under the indignities offered him, and the 
accusations charged against him. 

Will you that I release, etc. This shows Pilate’s un- 
willingness to give him into their hands, and his be- 
lief of Jesus’ innocency. 

Crucify him. This cruel demand could not further 
be set, aside, and the unwilling ruler tried to exoner- 
ate himself by washing his hands in token of his in- 
nocency. (Matt.27: 24.) Those were hard, cruel 
times, in which kings and magistrates were often 
made to condemn the innocent to dreadful torture 
and death, when they, like Pilate, were unable to see 
“what evil” had been done, and they too were 
brought to the rack and the executioner’s block upon 
false charges. We have great reason to rejoice that 
such conditions in civil society are rapidly passing 
away under the spread of the religion of love and 
good-will which the pure ard holy Jesus gave his life 
to establish among the nations of the earth. 


Our lesson to-day brings to each one of us a warn- 
ing. How certainly it shows us we are poor and weak 
when we are governed by the interests pertaining to 
this life. But the Divine Father only waits until we 
are willing and prepared to establish a higher law, a 
Spiritual Law within us. And this is just what we 
learn as we trace the footsteps and teachings of Jesus 
while he walked among men. Moral cowardice has 
perhaps done more to enslave and dwarf the spirit’s 
growth, strength,and development, than any other 
one of the vices or weaknesses to which weare liable 
to yield, and by yielding we surely bring suffering, 
gloom, and sorrow upon what was intended by a lov- 
ing Father to be a life of beauty, truth, and happiness. 
For not only our spirit but our whole being is divine— 
created by the Father on purpose for his own glory. 
And what a responsibility we take, if by cowardice, 
we allow the lower nature in any form to rule over 
the higher. 

We have such a splendid example in Jesus of 
moral courage, that it should be an inspiration to us 
when we are tempted or accused falsely. His noble 
answer to Pilate (John 18: 36), should ever lead us 
onward to greater spiritual heights. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
When Jesus was brought before Pilate and the 
vague accusations of his enemies were made against 
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him, the Roman governor insisted that some specific 
charge be offered. It was not his place to listen to 
any question of their law, or any complaints con- 
nected therewith. Of what crime against the gov- 
ernment as administered by the Romans had he 
been guilty ? This was the main point. The account 
given by Mark is very brief. Luke adds “ When Pi- 
late found no fault in him, they became more urgent, 
and accused him of stirring up the people, beginning 
at Galilee. This induced him to send Jesus to 
Herod whose jurisdiction extended over that prov- 
ince but who then was in Jerusalem to preserve or- 
der during the Passover. There he was followed by 
his enemies and the same charges brought against 
him. We see the same quiet, dignified manner in 
Jesus that was exhibited before the council of his 
countrymen. All the indignities offered by Herod and 
his brutal soldiers, were not able to move him; as it 
had been written by the prophets, ‘‘ He was led as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep dumb before 
the shearer, so he opened not his mouth.” Finding 
nothing upon which to condemn Jesus, Herod sent 
him back to Pilate, who in yielding to the popular 
clamor for his condemnation, washed his hands as a 
token that he was innocent of his blood. The at- 
tempt was vain, the name of Pilate has come down 
to us associated with a crime of the deepest dye, 
committed because he was too weak and irresolute 
to be true to himself or to his helpless victim. In the 
early history of the Hebrew people, justice was ad- 
ministered at the gates of the cities. The elders and 
chief men of the place sat in an open space just 
within the gateway, and whoever had a grievance re- 
sorted hither to make his complaint; all sorts of 
cases were tried, and there was no distinction made 
between the civil and the criminal charges. Later 
on, and under the now settled form introduced by the 
Romans, this primitive usage gave way to organized 
courts held in the judgment hall. The proceedings 
were much thesame, and the noise and clamor which 
characterized the arraignment of Jesus, and the in- 
dignities heaped upon him represent the low esti- 
mate in which justice was held, and how difficult 
must have been its administration in those early 
times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM BERLIN.—II. 


Tue sun shines every day now, and nothing ever 
seemed more beautiful than its light glowing among 
the red chimneys and gleaming on the white and 
cream-colored masses of houses on which my window 
looks out. There are gardens among them too, with 
blossoming plum trees where the black thrush (Tur- 
dus Merula) sings in the morning, and a stretch of 
blue sky above. Every time I look out there comes 
to mind something beautiful about light that I have 
heard or seen from the gracious command “ Let there 
be light” and the prayer of Ajax—to the breaking 
of one of Wagner’s magnificent dawns. From the 
court below, around three sides of which this great 
house is built, as are nearly all the houses here, there 
comes now a sound of continuous beating. A soldier 
in his blue coat and red shoulder straps is pounding 


the dust with a wicker work instrument shaped like 
a tennis racket, from the rugs, great and small, from 
his officer’s apartments; as he hangs them one after 
the other over a strong iron bar erected there for the 
purpose, and when he is through some blue aproned 
maid will come and beat the carpets from some other 
wohnung until all are clean. On a great block near 
the bar they go in turn also to cut up the kindling 
wood, for before we moved our Lares and Penates 
here, a printed contract was signed to the effect that 
we would not cut up kindling in the rooms, nor sit 
on the front steps, nor hang about the back door, nor 
stamp on the floor with wooden-soled slippers, nor 
hang our clothes out of the windows, nor quarrel on 
the landings, nor throw scraps in the entry. 

Now a wandering musician has strolled in to sing 
and play for the few pennies that will be thrown him 
from the windows. There seems in this instance of 
money to be an exception to a law in force here, that 
nothing shall be thrown from a window in the city. 
A fine of six marks is imposed for an infringement of 
it, and it was instituted because once a child was 
throwing something out and fell—and anything that 
might bring evil to a child here would be amended if 
possible. A bell from a large printing establishment 
near by is ringing for twelve, and it is a reminder of 
how, one day, a month ago,I was walking up the 
long corridor to the door of a laboratory in Inva- 
liden street, when a voice behind called: “ We want 
you to come with us and take dinner in the Volks- 
kiichen.” I turned and went down the steps and 
across the street with two representatives of Mt. 
Holyoke College, Mass., to see the inner working of 
this Berlin institution, of which a student of polit- 
ical economy had spoken as so praiseworthy, and 
which one should not fail to see,—for it insures to all 
the laboring people a good warm dinner for the sum 
of fifteen pfennigs, less than five cents U.S. currency. 
It was twelve o’clock, and hod carriers and street 
menders and laboring men of all descriptions were 
filing down some narrow steps into a cellar entrance 
which had “ Volkskiichen ” printedabove. We went 
down too, the doubtful manner of the foremost of 
our party gaining assurance at the foot of the steps, 
and she called back, “ Come on; I see a woman with 
a nice white apronandcapon.” This wasthecheery, 
tidy manager, who met us at the door of those low- 
ceiled rooms, which were packed with men sitting at 
very narrow tables, on long benches, eating, or new- 
comers were filing into a cassé in the corner near the 
door to pay their pfennigs, and passing thence to the 
window communication with the kitchen, to receive 
the dishes of food. We were among these new- 
comers and did as they, and each carried away from 
the window her large round dish, holding about a 
quart of soup, very thick with peas and carrots, and 
with a slice of meat in it, and were conducted by the 
wearer of the snowy cap and apron to the women’s 
room—a narrow stall in one corner, wherein was a 
table up the centre and benches around. One side 
was filled with three old women, such as we see so 
often in the streets carrying huge baskets, or drawing 
carts, or sweeping the parks. We took the other side 
and talked with them, Cheery old souls they were, 
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with an out-of-doors air about them, who insisted on 
my beginning to eat. “It tasted good. The old em- 
press came there and took dinner, because she gave 
money for the support of the Volkskiichen, and so 
assured herself that the people were well served.” 
Moved by their insistance and the example of my 
comrades, I put away the thought of the great iron 
spoon and of how many people had eaten with it, 
and if the dishes were well washed, and found the 
dinner very palatable indeed, and nicely seasoned 
and steaming hot. We did not taste the coffee, 
which was served in large mugs, but it looked and 
smelled good. Then we were taken through the 
kitchen, where were the boilers in which this mid- 
day meal is cooked for five hundred people, and saw 
the dishes and spoons and mugs being washed in 
three great tubs of hot water, and the potatoes and 
dried apples and meat being prepared for the next 
day, and came away feeling so glad that these men 
who do the hard work of keeping every part of this 
city in thorough repair and neat and clean, do not 
have to dine on a cold luncheon carried in their pock- 
ets, but eat in warm rooms, good food, varied each 
day—for there are sixteen of these places scattered 
over the city—and they grew from one woman’s 
kindly thought for the poor, faithful laborers. 

On Sunday afternoon last we took the two story 
street cars, (the gentlemen sit in the upper story), at 
the Brandenburger Thor for a ride to the moors out- 
side of Charlottenburg, where the air was sweet, and 
the sand clean, and modest little potentillas and cru- 
ciferas and veronicas, the “ blue-eyed speed well” of 
English verse, were in bloom, and overhead— 

“ The larks 
Soared up and up, shivering for very joy.” 
It was a joy indeed to sit there among the grasses 
and wee flowers and listen to the rapsodies of these 
“laverocks in the lift,” and to realize, as line after 
line from Shelley and Hogg and Jean Ingelow and 
Wordsworth and others came to me, just how the 
poets have always loved this “ blithe spirit” and how 
well they have mingled its music with their verse— 
“Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers— 
All that ever was, 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh—thy music doth surpass.” 
Then we went down to the river’s brim where the 
willows grow and where we could watch the boats 
slowly gliding down past wide reaches of wet 
meadow, golden with Caltha palustris. 

“O brave marsh marybuds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold.” 
There was a swan’s nest, too, among the willows and 
a bit or two of scenery down the Spree, as simple 
and as full of tenderness and poetry as those Corot 
loved best to paint. When we came home we stood 
up in the front platform of the car, by the driver, 
for the long ride through Charlottenburg where 
the magnificent School building, and the palace 
had less attraction for us than some quaint old 
houses, with their low, red-tiled roofs, rippled or 
billowed with windows. There were crowds of peo- 
ple everywhere, filling the gardens and cafés, filling 
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the streets and the long avenues of budding trees in 
the Thiergarten, and coaches and cars were carrying 
hundreds to gardens and resorts outside the city. I 
can give no idea of the picturesque coloring of these 
crowds seen through the vistas of grey stemmed 
trees of the Thiergarten, for in the drives were long 
lines of droskies with red bodies and blue wheels, 
with blue bodies and red wheels, with green bodies 
and yellow wheels, and with—well if you were to 
see all the color put into them and their linings, and 
into the blue coats and scarlet waistcoats of the 
drivers of the second-class ones, you would think all 
the color would be used up—but no there are the 
hundreds of officers moving about everywhere “all 
gaily bedight” their swords dangling at their sides, 
and the women! One day I said contemplatively, 
“T wonder if a great many people here are not color 
blind?” “No doubt of it,” said my companion, 
“and your eyes will soon be in the same condition.” 
“ Perhaps,” I said, “ but they are sound yet, for I can 
see that this lady ahead for instance is wearing a blue 
dress, with rows and rows of scarlet braid around 
the skirt, a snuff colored jacket and black gloves, and 
has yellow-green ribbon on her hat; and yonder is 
one with a green dress and sky blue bonnet.” I do 
not mean to say that every one is such a bird of para- 
dise, but a large enough proportion to give pictur- 
esqueness to the mass of black and brown and grey 
clad ones. All nations seem to have their represent- 
atives here, and amid the throng go Japanese stu- 
dents, and Chinese men in rich silk garments, East 
India men and Africans, curiously dressed peasants 
in holiday attire, and English and Americans in all 
times and seasons and places, to many of these last, 
no doubt often comes home Horace’s 
Se quoque fugit ?” 

conned in their school days. To each of them I trust 
comes a wider horizon, even though its line be often 
blurred by a mist of tears for old days, old scenes, 
old comrades, which are theirs no more save only in 
memory. O. R. 

Berlin, Fifth month 8. 


A LOW TONE. 
A recent writer in an educational journal tells us 
that “a judge of a Massachusetts court, speaking in 
an entirely kind and magnanimous spirit, lamented 


the ‘ low toné’ of teachers. He found this peculiarity 
almost universal. He had sought, in vain, the cause 
of the phenomenon, and would fain help to apply 
some remedy for it, if he only saw the way.” Low 
tone may mean an inferior condition in any depart- 
ment of human nature. We may speak of a low 
tone of morals or of intellect, of thought or of taste. 
In this case, however, what was meant was rather a 
depression of the physical and mental system, that 
prevented that vigor of life and buoyancy of spirits 
so necessary to the best kind of manhood and wo- 
manhood. The writer above mentioned gave various 
and sufficient reasons for this condition in teachers, 
especially that of the common custom among them of 
prolonging school work far into the evening hours by 
means of crushing piles of juvenile papers to be ex- 
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amined and corrected, and the consequent absence of 
that fresh life and elasticity which are dependent 
upon frequent changes of occupation, companionship, 
and scene. 

It is not only teachers, however, who are afflicted 
by this low tone. It is but too prevalent among all 
classes of our busy people. Not that it is a necessary 
adjunct of being busy ; on the contrary, few things 
are more depressing than having nothing todo. But 
that is not our chief danger. The extreme division 
of labor, the strain of competition, the demand only 
for the very best and most rapid work, these and 
other accompaniments of advanced civilization have 
led ambitious men and women to exert their ener- 
gies in a single direction, far too continuously for the 
best results. Then comes the reaction, the depresion 
of spirits, the loss of vigor, the sinking and weaken- 
ing of the whole system, which sleep only partially 
restores, and which at length impairs the powers, en- 
feebles the health, and cuts short either the life itself 
or everything that makes life worth living. 

Now such conduct is sometimes dignified by the 
name of martyrdom to duty, but it is a title which it 
by no means deserves. There are doubtless a few 
cases in which duty requires the sacrifice of health, 
happiness, and even life itself, but they are rare and 
exceptional, and scarcely ever occur in the ordinary 
and peaceful routine of life’s daily work. There 
duty lies in quite an opposite direction, and calls 
upon each individual to cultivate, to develop, and to 


strengthen himself, not to exhaust, enfeeble, and 
shatter himself. It is strange that, with all the ad- 


vantages, educational and otherwise, that men enjoy 
at the present day, they are so slow to learn that 
their own best development and their usefulness to 
the world go hand-in-hand. Whatever injures them 
physically, mentally, and morally, also injures their 
work and lessens their value. The loss of vigor, of 
energy, of good spirits, of a cheerful and happy tone 
of mind, does not end in a mere personal loss. It af- 
fects everything they think or say or do, it influ- 
ences all with whom they mingle, and it operates un- 
favorably upon the very work which they hope to 
benefit by their sacrifice. The man who toils all day 
at one occupation and then broods over it in the 
evening and dreams of it at night, and who finally 
falls into the low tone which is the inevitable result, 
will find, sooner or later, that his business deterio- 
rates with himself. Freshness and vigor, a cheery 
spirit and a glad heart are as necessary to the true 
prosperity of business as they are to the happiness of 
man. Therefore let us banish the delusion that we 
can resign them for the good of our work, whatever 
it may be. 

Too close application is not, however, the only 
cause of alow tone. Discouragement and failure are 
prominent sources. When people cannot, or do not, 
do their work well and thoroughly, they usually dis- 
like it, and this feeling, united with the sense of 
short-coming, and the fear of eventual failure, will 
soon draw mind and body down into a hopeless de- 
pression. Then there are some who are employed 
by others in various occupations, and whose most 
strenuous efforts never draw forth one gleam of rec- 
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ognition or token of approval. It isa hard struggle 
for them to prevent falling into a low tone. Some 
are constitutionally despondent; the dark side of 
everything looming up and casting its shadow over 
them. Some have griefs which they nurse, refusing 
to be comforted. Someare thrown by circumstances 
under gloomy influences. Whatever be the cause, it 
is something which duty calls upon each one to bat- 
tle with, and, as far as possible to subdue. Egoism 
and altruism alike demand it. We cannot perform 
our work in the best manner, we cannot make happy 
homes, we cannot be valuable friends, nor even good 
citizens, while we are personally weary and har- 
assed, weak and nervous, heavy and dull, dreary and 
depressed. Nor is it sufficient to try to banish the 
signs of such conditions and simulate a cheerfulness 
that is not felt. That may often be a useful disci- 
pline, but it is only like cutting off weeds that should 
be uprooted. Every one should endeavor so to ar- 
range his life, his hours of work, his recreations, his 
surroundings as to secure as much health, vigor, hope, 
and good cheer as possible. Instead of prolonged, 
work in one direction, or brooding over the same 
thing, or giving away to gloomy forebodings and dis- 
couraged feelings, let the time be so laid out as to af- 
ford change of work, change of scene, change of com- 
panionship; let open air, sunlight, exercise, amuse- 
ment, refresh the tired mind; let unused faculties 
have their turn of activity ; let other interests than 
our own come into our lives. Thus will the circula- 
tion be quickened, the spirits raised, hope and cour- 
age stimulated, and a new infusion of vigor, power, 
earnestness, and force render our exertions more 
successful, our hearts more sympathetic, and our lives 
of vastly greater value to the world.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


DRINK HABITS OF AUSTRIAN CHILDREN. 


So serious and widespread has inebriety been of re- 
cent years among school children that the Vienna 
school board have, though hitherto ineffectually,been 
making strenuous efforts for the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating drinks to children. The board 
has just resolved to invoke the intervention of the 
government, and a bill is to be laid before Parliament 
during the present session to prohibit the selling of 
intoxicants to boys and girls under fifteen years of 
age. So alarming is the present state of matters that 
the appearance of a boy at school in a state of drunk- 
enness is by no means a rare sight. During the win- 
ter poor children are often sent to school with only 
a glass of the cheapest spirits for breakfast, partly to 
allay hunger, and partly to “ keep out the cold ”— 
that venerable delusion which still lingers in Eng- 
lane. Slav children, of the tender age of five and 
six years, are so “ seasoned ” to alcohol from infancy 
by the administration of small quantities in milk, 
that these youthful scholars can take a liberal dram 
without showing any symptoms of intoxication.— 
British Medical Journal. 


Gop is the all-fair. Truth and goodness and 
beauty are but different faces of the same All.— 
Emerson. 
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SUMMER RECREATIONS. 

Tue “rare days,” the “ perfect days” of the year are 
now close upon us, and these have for some time 
been heralded by days very close akin to them, for 
the first awakening of nature from her winter slum- 
ber, in our climate, at least, never loses its charm. It 
always seems as if the hand of God was still re-creat- 
ing the earth and none but absolutely stolid human- 
ity can remain insensible to the feeling of great joy 
and thankfulness at the sight of springing grass, 
bursting buds, and the daily thickening canopy of 
green leaves. And with this joy there comes to the 
dweller in cities a desire to see more of nature, to be 
nearer to her; and to those who are favored to live 
all the time in close communion with her, a yearn- 
ing for change, a wish to see her under new condi- 
tions, so there is developed a call for recreations. 

Most happy are they that can enjoy these in the 
simplicity that nature loves; and we are convinced 
that there is, in spite of well-filled resorts where 
fashion holds sway, an increasing number that long 
for such a contact with wood and field, with sand 
and sea, that will promote a renewal within them- 
selves of fresh life. And to accomplish this in the 
busy lives that most of us lead, necessitates a study 
of these summer recreations that they may indeed 
be what the name implies, seasons of recuperation ; 
when the physical will not only take on fresh vigor, 
but the mind is filled with a sweetness born of calm 
and quiet which is alike comforting to the soul. 
Fenelon most truly and beautifully portrays this last 
condition when he says: “ Whenever we perceive 
within us anxious desires for anything, whatever it 
may be, and find that nature is hurrying us with too 
much haste to do what is to be done, whether it be 
to say something, see something, or to do something, 
let us stop short, and repress the precipitancy of our 
thoughts and the agitations of our actions—for God 
has said, that his spirit does not dwell in disquiet.” 

To this task of deciding what we shall do to re- 
invigorate us, let us bring the same earnest thought 
and good judgment that we would give to our busi- 
ness pursuits, so that it may be crowned with the 
same success. And let the just resolve be that in its 
accomplishment we will not overstep the bounds of 
prudence in its financial aspect, for there is no more 








direct road to failure in the result than to make a 
mistake here. The mind must be free to enjoy rest 
and change or nothing will be gained. Fortunately 
for all persons of moderate means, there are many 
recreations within easy reach and at slight expense, 
if only we consider them as such and enter upon 
them in that cheerful spirit of receiving from them 
what they have to offer. Even a day at the Park, 
the seashore, or in the country, if one has been 
trained toa love of nature, can be spent with both 
pleasure and profit. Yet we cannot wholly re-create 
ourselves, but if we have missed this training we are 
never too old to cultivate an acquaintance with na- 
ture, for truly has Whittier said : 


“ Her many hands reach out to us, 
Her many tongues are garrulous ; 
Perpetual riddles of surprise 
She offers to our ears and eyes.” 


Social visiting, when not carried to excess, has 
within it many elements of refreshment, for anything 
that tends to keep alive the ties of family and 
cements the bonds of friendship, is not to be ignored. 
We are sometimes jealous for the offices of hospitality 
when we see them so frequently set aside for the 
more independent pleasures that money procures, 
and would suggest in the planning of our summer 
recreations that old-fashioned visiting be not wholly 
omitted. Let it, however, carry with it the wholesome 
condition that visits made involve the obligation of 
a return at other seasons, so that the helpfulness of 
change may be mutual. 

Not living to ourselves alone, we have also to con- 
sider that this is preéminently an age when the poor 
claim attention, and it is our privilege to aid in some 
of the many avenues that are opened for their bene- 
fit, so that into their lives good may flow. Having 
performed—each one—his duty here, there will be 
more susceptibility to assimilate the help we may 
seek in any of the ways open for a renewal of strength 
to body, mind, and spirit, that is so desirable in our 
pilgrimage through a world full of the evidences of 
the goodness and mercy of God. 








MARRIAGES. 


LESTER—SATTERTHWAIT.—Fifth month 21st, 1889, 
by Friends’ ceremony, at their residence, Philadelphia, 
Evan J. Lester, son of Evan Jones Lester, and Helen G., 
daughter of Edward M. and Elizabeth M. Satterthwait. 


DEATHS. 

CHANDLER.—At his residence, near Sandy Spring, 
Montgomery county, Md.,on the 20th of Fifth month, 
1889, after a lingering illness, Albert Chandler, in the 
57th year of his age; a member of Sandy Spring Month- 
ly and Particular Meetings. 

This dear friend had been an invalid for several years, 
at times suffering great weakness which he bore with 
much resignation. 

He was the son of Mahlon and Catharine Chandler. 
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The former, who is now in his 99th year, still survives 
him. D. W. B. 

DARE.—On First-day, Fifth month 19th, 1889, sud- 
denly, Gideon G. Dare, aged about 70; a valued member 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

ELLIS.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 2ist, 1889, Anna 
M., widow of Amos Ellis, in her 78th year. 

JONES.—In Conshohocken, Pa., on First-day, Fifth 
month 26th, 1889, Edwin Jones, in his 57th year; a mem- 
ber of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

MASON .—At his home, Maple Grove, near Huntingdon, 
Huntingdon county, Ind., First month 29th, 1889, George 

* Mason, in his 58th year. He was the eon of Benjamin and 
Grace Mason, was born in Chester county, ra., Tenth 
month 2d, 1831. In 1835 he moved to Richmond, Indiana, 
with his parents, and at the age of 12 years removed to 
Maple Grove settlement of Friends. 

He was a kind, obliging husband and father, and a 
good, generous neighbor. We all mourn our loss and will 
miss him very much at our meeting and in the social 
circle here. P. 

PALMER.—In Pleasant Valley, N. Y., Fourth month 
4th, 1889, Peter Palmer, aged 81 years, 2 months, 17 days; 
a member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
Pleasant Valley burial ground of Friends. 

PHILLIPS.—“ She hath done what she could.” Fran- 
ces A. Phillips, a beloved member and elder of Prairie 
Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, and oldest daughter 
of John and Susan M. Price, was born Fourth month 22d, 
1821, in Baltimore county, Md.,and died Third month 
30th, 1889, near Sweedesburg, Iowa, of heart disease. She 
was married to James T. Phillips; Second month 8th, 1844, 
and after living eight years in Baltimore city they came 
to Burlington, lowa. They were about the first Friends 
in this section of Iowa. The husband lost his life while 
inspecting a new church building in 1855. The widow 
with three boys returned to the East, but came back to 
Iowa in 1859 to care for her parents in old age. She per- 
formed this filial duty faithfully until their death. 

In 1873, with two sons, she moved to the farm, her late 
home, where the rest of her peaceful life was spent. A 
multitude of neighbors and friends remember the sweet 
influence and kind acts in that home life. Many an East- 
ern boy found a temporary home there until he was set- 
tled. She had a severe fall in the spring‘of ’71 from which 
she never fully recovered. A very large procession of 
mourning friends followed the remains to Prairie Grove 
burial ground for interment. P. E. R. 

Henry county, Iowa. 

RIDGWAY.—At Cream Ridge, N. J., on the 2ist of 
Fourth month, 1889, Ellis W.,son of Elizabeth W. and 
the late Henry W. Ridgway, aged 52 years; a member of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 

SMITH.—In Buckingham, Pa., Fifth month 23d, 1889, 
Jonathan Smith, in his 63d year. 

SPACKMAN.—Snuddenly, on the evening of Fifth mo. 
2ist, 1889, at the residence of her daughter, West Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Adaline G., widow of Chalkley Spackman, 
and daughter of the late George W. and Rachel Gibbons. 

TITUS.—At Athens, New York, on the evening of 
Fifth month 20th, 1889, George Titus, in his 79th year. 

WRIGHT.—On Second month 14th, 1888, Avis, widow 
of Gilbert Wright, aged 75 years.——On Fifth month 2d, 
1888, Eliza A.,wife of Joseph Wright, aged 78 years.——On 
Second month 24th, 1889, Hannah, widow of Samuel 
Wright, aged 83 years. These three Friends were mem- 
bers of DeRuyter Monthly and Scipio Quarterly Meetings. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Farrrax QuaRTERLY Meertine held, at Hopewell, Va., 
on the 20th of the present month, was an occasion of 
much interest. Although there were no Ministering 
Friends present from other quarterly meetings, we 
were favored with the company of several speakers 
of our own household whose labors in the cause of 
Truth will be remembered by those present. The 
meeting on First-day morning was about the usual 
size, and more orderly than on some former occa- 
sions. The meeting was addressed by Jesse Hoge, 
William Williams, and Phineas J. Nichols, and the 
unusual quiet gave evidence that their labors were 
appreciated. The public meeting on Second-day 
was, as usual, much more like a Friends meeting than 
the one usually held on First-day. The solemn si- 
lence prevailing for nearly half an hour was indeed 
a season of spiritual refreshment. Our friends, J. H., 
and P. J. N. again acceptably ministered to the meet- 
ing, and a beloved sister appeared in supplication. 

In the business meeting the reading of the usual 
queries and answers were reminders of some of our 
shortcomings, but our general condition was favor- 
able. The monthly meetings comprising the Quarter 
have all arranged to hereafter convene in joint ses- 
sion, and the Quarterly Meeting decided to also 
adopt the same management. We were favored 
with the company of several Friends, both older and 
younger, from Baltimore and Warrington Quarters, 
whose presence and fellowship were very acceptable ; 
and we believe the social mingling of friends on 
these occasions is a very pleasant feature of our 
quarterly meetings. 

A FRIEnp. 


[After the above was in type we received some 
notes from another friend. We extract that part 
which is additional to what we already had.—Ebs. ] 

Our own ministers, William Williams, Jesse Hoge, 
and Phineas J. Nichols, had discriminating and ac- 
ceptable service on First-day, and again on Second- 
day morning before the business of the Society was 
taken up. 

It is often desirable to have aid in the work of 
the ministry by those rightly sent from other meet- 
ings of Friends, but it is unfortunate and hurtful 
when the thought prevails that these must be urged 
to come and possibly moved to do so by something 
less than a proper call. For every meeting suffers 
that does not nourish and cherish the home seed and 
the home talent. By these the meetings will live 
and grow or languish, as they are appreciated or ne- 
glected. The meetings of ministers and elders as 
now constituted have a heavy responsibility resting 
on them. And to be of service to the body of which 
they are an arm they have need to be watchful and 
humble, remembering they are not masters but ser- 
vants of the church. 

On the third First-day in Sixth month, at 10 a. 
m., occurs our Circular Meeting at the Ridge, near 
Winchester; and at 3 p.m., the same day at Back 


Creek. H. R. H. 
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THE PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue following is an abridgement of a powerfully 
written article by Esther J. Trimble-Lippincott, who 
died in June of 1888. It is a marvelous foreshadow- 
ing of the action required in June of 1889. Our 
friend was truly a martyr to her endeavors to per- 
form her duties faithfully, and to awaken the con- 
science of her time,—her death, as was believed by 
her physician, resulting from disease induced by the 
exhaustion of her physical powers, from long-con- 
tinued over-exertion. Being dead, she yet speaketh. 

L. 


THE SACREDNESS OF LAW ; OR LAW VERSUS LICENSE. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth, and the Spirit of God moved on the face of 
the waters. And God said “‘ Let there be Light and 
there was Light.” 

Then, as Light inspired Life, the mysteries of 
creation unfolded, crowned at length by a being in 
the image of his maker, endowed with God-like at- 
tributes. 

This creation, so august, so abject, so free to choose, 
yet so wholly dependent on the Divine Law-Giver; 
so miserable when forsaking the law—so blessed 
when keeping it,—this highest creature must have 
light to guide him on his way. In asking for light,— 
in listening to the voice of God,—he leans upon the 
Divine outstretched arms, and is kept in communi- 
cation with the most High. 

Looking back over the ages for those who grew 
in spiritual stature to the undwarfed grandeur of in- 
spired manhood, we see Abraham, obedient even 
when tested through the dearest object of his affec- 
tions; Joseph, whose whole life was filled with 
Light, and whose gentle love of kindred, united him 
to all hearts; Moses, ascending the lonely heights 
of Sinai, (where all may speak with God, face to face) 
and promulgating his laws with the authority of 
“Thus sayeth the Lord;” Samuel, with attentive 
ear, closely listening to catch the Divine command, 
with “ Here am I, speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth;” Daniel, the keeper of the divine law the 
servant of the living God, whom no persecutions or 
threats could intimidate, who, walking in the Di- 
vine Presence, rose to the height of a teacher of 
mankind by standing for all time as a guide to those 
who would resist the seven-times heated furnaces of 
temptation. 

For the leading onward of the race, a greater than 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, or Daniel was 
sent. On the ears of the startled watchers on Ju- 
dea’s plains, sounded the glad tidings of “ Peace on 
earth and good will towards men.” And through the 
beloved Son, so filled with the spirit of God (as was 
the mother who bore him), the nature of the Father 
is revealed, and a new commandment, exceeding the 
commandments of Moses, is given—‘ That we love 
one another.” As the highest revelation of the Di- 
vine Giver of life, was this gospel of “Good will to- 
wards men.” It was an era of regeneration, the sav- 
ing principle of which was Love,—the Love of the 
Father towards all mankind as children. Then was 





the dawn of the glorious idea of the “ Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

Slowly in all times have the doctrines of the Mas- 
ter been understood, and the vital essence of his 
teachings been received. The generation which cru- 
cified, could not obey him, neither could the genera- 
tions which followed. So long as his doctrines are 
in advance of mankind, so long must he remain the 
teacher, inspirer, master, savior,-of those he came to 
seek and to save ; and he came to all men. 

Instead of the life-giving spirit, symbols and signs 
came to be accepted. In the church which ruled the 
Christian world, the love of gain grew apace. Men 
closed their eyes to the light, and their ears to the 
voice of God. A mental and moral darkness fell 
upon them. Finally, the Church and State combined 
and wealth began to flow into the treasury from a 
traffic in indulgences. Indulgences to commit sin! 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the grandest church in Christen- 
dom, was completed under Pope Leo X. by the sale 
of indulgences to commit murder, and every pro- 
hibited vice. Have we ever known such degener- 
racy? How long did this abuse continue? Oh, it 
went on until it became a madness,—until profligacy 
and pollution were withering the life of society at its 
very root. At length the conscience of men began 
to be aroused. Propositions for restricting the sale 
of indulgences were made. Perhaps a higher price 
was demanded for the privilege of sinning. The 
Germans at Constance and Basle demanded the un- 
conditional abolition of the sale of indulgences. 
Then rang out the voice of Martin Luther through 
the length and breadth of the land. Because he lis- 
tened to the voice of God in his own soul, he hurled 
defiance at the Pope of Rome. Nearly four hundred 
years ago, that reformation was wrought. The Bible 
had been a sealed book, but now it was placed before 
the people. We read our Bible, we read of the holy 
Nazarene, but indulgence to commit sin yet contin- 
ues, and still, as ever, God speaks face to face with 
his children ! 

In the dark days of human slavery the servants 
of the Most High went forth, and amid persecution 
and sacrifice, gave liberty to more than four millions 
of God’s oppressed people. Slavery’s chains were 
not riveted by the love of cruelty, but by the love of 
gain. The whole country participated in the gigan- 
tic sin of that inhuman traffic! Cotton was king. 

What is the name of our King to-day? Still “I 
am the Lord”—* Thou shalt have none other gods 
before me,” is proclaimed. But men have bowed down 
to idols of gold, and Alcohol is King! 

Has the primal law been suspended? In every 
church in this broad land to-day the little children 
repeat “Thou shalt not kill,” and how many fathers 
will to-morrow sign a license for a place to sell liq- 
uor,—an indulgence for men to commit murder! 

Men can no longer sin through ignorance. The 
children of our schools can teach their parents the 
poisoning, fatal effect of Alcohol,—that raging stream 
of death that turns men into demons, chilling the 
warmest impulses of the heart ; deadening the finest 
intellect—making of God’s noblest creature a foul 


; caricature of his work !—causing murder—causing 











woe—causing the violation of all the divine pre- 
cepts. 

It is not that we are blind and cannot see the 
outstretched arms pleading for rescue from this liv- 
ing death. It is that we turn aside from the ghastly 
spectacle, for Alcohol is King. 

From this sale of indulgences the nation is gath- 
ering into its treasury untold wealth, as the price of 
murder and every foul deed. Ah, the wages of sin is 
death ! 

What has been the history of every nation which 
has risen to worldly splendor, forgetful of the fact 
that “ righteousness exalteth a nation, and sin is a 
reproach to my people.” 

Assyria, boasting thirteen centuries of Nimrod’s 
descendants, fell to ruin through luxury and wine, 
Babylonia laid down her empire when the drunken 
and sacrilegious Belshazzar read the words of doom, 
and Darius, the Mede, took the kingdom. Persia, in 
turn, succumbed to luxury and strong drink and fell 
into the hands of Alexander who, himself, became 
the victim of the base conqueror, Alcohol. As Egypt. 
Assyria, Babylon fell, so fell Greece and Rome from 
the height of splendor to ignominious death. Wealth 
was their idol and Bacchus their god ! 

Oh! ye poets, looking sunward, drinking in life’s 
gladness only,— 

“Ye who pipe and ye who play 
In a sunshine holiday ” 

for every Bacchus, ivy-crowned, whom your imagin- 
ation pictures with the “merry face,” set beside it 
the sad face of the reality,—the disfigured, unmanned 
face of the victim,—the sorrowing faces of mothers, 
wives, and children, with all the sunshine gone from 
them,—and sing no more of the merry Bacchus who 
has caused all this woe. 

An old, old poet, grander than Anacreon, and 
wiser than Pindar, and sadder for experience, said 
“Look not on the wine cup when it is red, when it 
giveth his color to the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright. At the last, it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.” 

In the whirl of maddening pleasures and vices 
which brought upon England the most terrible plague 
that ever visited a nation,—in that dissolute age of 
Charles II..—the same old story is repeated—wine, 
luxury, debasement, and man fallen from his high 
estate. Intellect, affection, honor gone out of the 
nation because there was license to commit all the 
sins which God’s voice has ever thundered “ Thou 
shalt not.” “ Thou shalt not” applied to the evils of 
our time, comes within the governing and restrain- 
ing functions of human law,—the paternal form of 
government founded on the idea of protection and of 
“good will towards men.” It is the legal expression 
of the new commandment “ Love one another.” 

Can a nation calling itself Christian, countenance 
the licensing of sin, receiving from that source a 
greater income than from the combined revenue of 
all that is beneficent and ennobling? Ah, the wages 
of sin is death! 

The unthinking world takes cognizance of the 
outward wreck and ruin of the drunkard, the rags 
of poverty, the filth of the gutter. But what are 
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these to the inward, spiritual ruin? In the filth of 
the gutter which clings to those rags see the defiled 
soul—poisoned, seared, made obdurate by the fires of 
a worse hell than the mind can conceive. 

And the defiled soul is as much defiled in purple 
and fine linen as in filthy rags. And the mother’s 
head is bowed, and the wife’s heart is broken, and 
the God-like intellect is dethroned, just as much in 
the glittering saloon which has paid five hundred 
dollars for the privilege of doing all this, as the mean 
low groggery which has paid but five. Do you not 
see in High License, the glitter of Assyria’s wealth, 
and the funeral pyre of her greatness? 

The old Germans said well of the sale of Indul- 
gences, such a system cannot be restricted; it must 
be abolished. So say we of our license system. 

Since we are convinced of the baleful effects on 
mankind from the use of this poison, let us prohibit 
the use, sale, and manufacture of this old, old enemy, 
the destroyer of souls. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of 
Fifti month 25tb, there is published a letter signed 
by John J. Janney, of Ohio, in reference to Constitu- 
tional Prohibition. There is, perhaps, no question 
of such vital importance to the people of our State, 
and certainly none which members of our Religious 
Society so generally advocate as the adoption of the 
Prohibition Amendment. It has, no doubt, been a 
source of great surprise and regret to the readers of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL that a Friend resid- 
ing in another State, not directly interested in the 
struggle in this State, should have felt it right to 
thus oppose the Amendment campaign here, and 
throw his influence so far as it can be felt at all in 
favor of the saloon, and against the home. While he 
does not deny that Constitutional Prohibition, pro- 
perly supported by the people, will fully accomplish 
the purpose intended, he opposes its adoption on 
technical grounds, that have long since been 
thoroughly considered by the best minds of the 
country and may now be regarded as settled, even 
though these decisions have not yet had his ap- 
proval. 

The first objection presented is that “such a pro- 
vision has no proper place in a Constitution.” This 
objection is fast becoming obsolete. It has been 
considered and answered in our highest judicial tri- 
bunal,--the Supreme Court of the United States,— 
and in the highest Courts of the States that have 
thus far adopted Prohibition Amendments. We 
should be willing to admit that such Amendments 
have a place in the Constitution when those especi- 
ally qualified to pass upon questions of constitutional 
law have so decided. 

The second objection urged is that “ Constitutions 
do not enforce themselves, and if the Amendment 
be adopted, unless the Legislature should enact the 
necessary laws, it would be merely a declaration of 
sentiment of no force or effect.” 

Our friend seems to forget that no law enforces 
itself; that an Amendment cannot be adopted unless 
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a@ majority of the voters favor it; that the same peo- 
ple who adopt an Amendment elect the Legislature ; 
that the text of the Amendment provides that laws 
for the enforcement of its provisions must be enacted 
by the Legislature immediately after its adoption ; 
and that every Legislator, before he can take his seat, 
must solemnly promise to support the Constitution, 
of which the Amendment would then be a part. 

The chief purpose of the letter referred to seems 
to have been the presentation of a plan of limited 
local option, as our friend’s remedy for the saloon 
evil. In this State the people have had some experi- 
ence with local option, as many Friends who voted 
for it in 1872 will remember. After nearly three- 
fourths of the counties in the State had adopted local 
option, and in spite of the fact that one of the pro- 
visions of the law was that it should continue in 
force three years, the law was repealed by the suc- 
ceeding Legislature, and all that had been gained was 
lost. Constitutional Amendments cannot be repealed 
by unprincipled Legislators at their pleasure. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that as our 
friend’s plan is not now the issue before the people 
of our State, and Constitutional Probibition is, it 
might have shown a greater interest in the welfare 
of our people, had he waited until the present issue 
is decided before advancing a theoretical plan not 
yet approved by practice. 77s? 

Norristown, Pa. 
For Friends’ intelligencer and Journal. 

TOBACCO. 


Tue history of this subject indicates that tobacco 
was first used for its narcotic effects, by the aborig- 
ines of this country. There is reason to suppose, 
however, that the plant previously existed in Asia, 
although we have no reliable authority for its having 
been used for the purposes to which we have devoted it. 
On his voyages of discovery, Columbus first beheld at 
Cuba the habit of smoking. There seems to have 
been no particular aptitude in the European taste for 
the use of the weed, as it was as late as 1560, when 
Jean Nicot, the French Ambassador at the court of 
Portugal, reported of its use to his sovereign ; almost 
nothing having been known of it in Europe prior to 
that time. It appears that the adoption of the pipe 
into Europe is attributable to an Englishman, Raphe- 
lengi, who having acquired the habit of its use in 
Virginia, introduced the practice into his native 
country. Nearly or quite a hundred years elapsed 
after the discovery of the habit by Columbus, before 
it took root as a custom of the English people. 

The three centuries following, however, have 
spread it broadcast over the earth, and sown the 
seeds of physical and mental weakness and degrada- 
tion, in one of the most filthy, enervating, and de- 
moralizing habits to which the human family is ad- 
dicted. The expensiveness to the user, which to the 
casual observer of its effects constitutes the chief ob- 
jection to it, is the merest shadow, compared with its 
more direful results. That it costs the inhabitants of 
the city of New York, in common with all other 
large cities of the land, more for cigars than for 
bread, and that the expense to the people of the na- 
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tion amounts tc six hundred million dollars annually 
for its use as an inebriating narcotic, are startling 
facts to present to the mind; but they sink into in- 
significance when the terrible physical and mental 
deterioration and suffering to mankind come to be 
known and appreciated. The once politically impor- 
tant kingdom of Spain, with its chivalry and rich ap- 
panage of art and literature, which made its inhabit- 
ants one of the first people of the earth, has dwindled 
into pitiable indolence and weakness, at the instance 
of the tobacco habit as the principal cause. Spain is 
now a vast tobacco shop, and takes consolation in 
the fact, that other nations are rapidly approaching 
to her level. Itis probable that nothing so well as a 
knowledge of the injurious effects of tobacco on the 
human system, attained through study of the subject 
from a scientific standpoint, will become the all-suffi. 
cient means of restraint from its use. In view of 
this, it is not unlikely that in the course of time 
possibly not very far into the future, (as the philan- 
thropist is now earnestly engaged in the endeavor to 
elevate mankind to an increasingly higher plane of 
moral conception and accountability) this subject of 
the tobacco habit, may demand recognition in our 
public schools as it does now in some of the churches 
of our country. 

In the schools, the rising generations may receive 
scientific instruction on the poisonous and damaging 
properties of tobacco, which alone can properly for- 
tify them against the error of acquiring the habit of 
its use. In some of the States, Pennsylvania for ex- 
ample, legislatures have seen the necessity for laws 
requiring that the physiological, pathological, and 
toxological effects of alcohol on the human system 
shall be taught in the public schools. Next in im- 
portance to this statute, is one compelling scientific 
knowledge of the effects of tobacco on the human 
organism. It is highly essential that something be 
done to stay the destruction to health, character, and 
even life, for it materially shortens life, consequent 
upon this pernicious thing. J.D.J. 


LIFE. 


More life we thirst for, but how can we take ! 
We sit like children by the gurgling sea, 
Dip with our shallow shells all day, and make 
A boast of the scant measure, two or three 
Brief drops caught from the immensity ; 
But what are these the long day’s thirst to slake? 


There is the sea, which would not be less full 
Though all the lands should borrow of its flood : 

The sea of Life, fed by the beautiful 
Abounding river of the smile of God, 

Source of supply and fountain of all good, 
Boundless and free and inexhaustible. 


There is the sea; and close by is our thirst, 

Yet here we sit and gaze the waters o’er, 
And dip our shallow shells in as at first, 

Just where the ripples break to wash the shore, 
And catch a tantalizing drop, nor durst 

The depth or distance of the wave explore. 


Ah, mighty ocean which we sport beside, 
One day thy wave will rise and foam, and we, 
Lost in its strong, outgoing, refluent tide, 
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Shall be swept out into the deeper sea, 
Shall drink the life of life, and satisfied, 
Smile at the shore from far eternity. 


—Susan Coolidge. 


WHILE IT IS DAY. 


Ir I could live without the thought of death, 
Forgetful of time’s waste, the soul’s decay, 
I would not ask for other joy than breath ; 
With light and sound of birds and the sun’s 
ray, 
I could sit on untroubled day by day, 
Watching the grass grow and the wild flowers 
range : 
From blue to yellow and from red to gray, 
In natural sequence as the season’s change ; 
I could afford to wait but for the hurt 
Of this dull tick of time which chides my ear; 
But now I dare not sit with loins ungirt 
And staff uplifted, for death stands too near. 
I must be up and doing, ay, each minute; 
The grave gives time for rest when we are in it. 
— Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 


A SERIOUS PUZZLE. 
“ IT WONDER why,” said little Sue, 

“You say, mamma, ‘ If I were you 
That's not the way that I should do,’ 

So many times a day! 
I s’pose I’m wrong; but I don’t see 
If you were turned right into me 
Why, truthfully, you wouldn’t be 

’Most sure to do my way!” 

—Elizabeth L. Gould, in Wide Awake. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Henry Stanley Newman, a Friend of Leomins- 
ter, Herefordshire, England, gave an instructive lec- 
ture upon his Oriental travels, in the College hall, on 
Second-day morning. He has visited Palestine, and 
the descriptions which he gave were very interesting. 

—The Faculty has ordained that hereafter the 
class suppers shall be held on the Seventh-day even- 
ing immediately preceding Commencement, to fill 
the date left vacant by the dropping of the Senior 
Reception. Heretofore the Class banquets have been 
held on the evening of Class Day, the day before 
Commencement. 

—The Senior examinations are being finished 
this week and the examinations in the other 
classes, and for admission to the college, will be held 
during the week beginning Sixth month 10th. 

—The oratorical contest for the prize offered by 
Assistant Professor Furman in the Senior class, will 
be held in the college hall on Sixth-day evening, 
Sixth month 7th. Among the judges will be Pro- 
fessor Silas 8. Neff, of the National School of Oratory, 
and Charles H. Banes, of Philadelphia. On account 
of this date the Eunomian-Delphic lower class debate 
will be held on Third-day evening, the 11th. 


—Emily C. Yeo, matron of the Chappaqua Moun- 
tain Institute, New York, has been visiting the col- 
lege during the week. 


—Frederic B. Pyle has been appointed to the va- 
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cant position of Presenter at the Senior Class-Day 
exercises. 

—The Sophomores and Freshmen have both had 
their class pictures taken. A prominent object in 
the ’91 group was the Phenix cup, which that class 
recently won for general excellence in athletics. 


—The prospects for next year are bright; the 


number of entries for the classes so far being above 
the average. 


DEATH OF LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Tue famous blind and mute woman, Laura Dewey 
Bridgman, died on the 24th ultimo, at the Asylum at 
South Boston, Mass. A sketch of her life in the New 
York Tribune says: 

She was born at Hanover, N. H.,on December 21, 
1829. She was born possessed of all her faculties, but 
during her infancy she was subject to severe fits. 
When eighteen months old there was an improve- 
ment in her health, and when two years old she is 
said to have been more active and intelligent than 
most children of her age. But scarlet fever, which 
carried away her two older sisters, brought her very 
low. She lost her eyesight and her sense of hearing 
and for five months she was left in a darkened room. 
Her sense of smell was almost destroyed and her 
taste was much impaired. The sense of touch was 
the only means with which she could communicate 
with others. She could not walk without support for 
a year, and it was two years before she could sit up 
all day. Her health returned when she was five 
years old and her mind became eager for knowledge. 
Deafness had been followed by dumbness, and it was 
only by feeling the motion of her mother’s hand that 
she could make any progress. Sewing, knitting, and 
braiding were taught her. 

It was at this time that Dr. Samuel G. Howe, then 
director of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, in 
South Boston, went to see her. He persuaded her 
parents to let him take charge of her, and it was 
through him that the avenues of instruction were 
opened to her. 

Laura was eight years old when she was taken to 
the institution, and there she remained until her 
death. Dr. Howe, assisted by Miss Drew, began her 
first lesson by giving her the word knife, which was 
printed in raised letters on a slip of paper. Then a 
knife was given to her. By repeating this process 
with other articles she was led to understand what 
words represented. Then she learned to spell, and 
at the end of a year her first writing lesson was given 
her. She was slower in learning to write well than 
many of the blind children. After she had been six- 
teen months under instruction, Dr. Howe, in an offi- 
cial report, said : 

“It has been ascertained, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that she cannot see a ray of light, cannot 
hear the least sound, and never exercises her sense 
of smell, if she basany. Thus her mind dwells in 
darkness and stillness as profound as that of a closed 
tomb at midnight. Of beautiful sights and sweet 
sounds and pleasant odors she has no conception ; 
nevertheless, she seems as happy and playful as a 
bird or a lamb; and the employment of her intellect- 
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ual faculties, or acquirement of a new idea, gives her 
a vivid pleasure, which is plainly marked in her ex- 
pressive features. She never seems to repine, but 
has all the buoyancy and gayety of childhood.” 

At this time Laura had become quite expert in 
talking with her fingers, and only persons accustomed 
to this language could follow her rapid motions with 
the eye. In walking through a passage-way, with 
her hands before her, she knew all the persons she 
met, and gave them a passing sign of recognition, but 
she embraced affectionately her favorites,and ex- 
pressed the varied language of the emotions by the 
lips as well as by the fingers. After she had been 
twenty-eight months under instruction she made 
great progress in expressing her ideas, and had 
learned to write letters. Addition and subtraction in 
small numbers were also familiar to her, and she 
could count and conceive objects up to 100 in number" 

On January 29th, 1842, Laura was visited by 
Charles Dickens, who was so much interested in her 
that he remained several hours. His visit is de- 
scribed in his “ Notes on America.” In order to pre- 
vent her being made proud and selfish by undue at- 
tention, she was never told that people came to see 
her particularly, and she always understood that 
their interest was in the blind children generally. 

A remarkable faculty of Laura Bridgman was her 
ability to read character, and this she did literally at 
her fingers’ ends. She was very thoughtful of her 
friends, and liked to aid the poor. At the time of 
the famine in Ireland she bought, with money which 
she had earned by her work, a barrel of flour, which 
was sent to the sufferers. In the summer of 1852, 
when she was twenty-three years old, she undertook 
to make her permanent home in her father’s house 
in Hanover, but she became so homesick that at last 
she was confined to her bed, and Dr. Howe, who 
went to see her, found that she was almost at death’s 
door. He had her brought back to the institution, 
where in time she fully recovered her health. Dur- 
ing a subsequent visit to Hanover in 1863 she was 
baptized and admitted to membership in the Baptist 
Church, with which her parents were connected. In 
1876 she lost the great teacher who had opened to 
her the avenues of communication with the outer 
world; her health suffered severely from the blow, 
and when she went on a visit to her mother the fol- 
lowing summer it was thought doubtful if she lived 
to return. Soon afterward she was called to mourn 
the death of her devoted friend and teacher, Miss 
Rogers. Yet, despite these trials,she lived on in 
possession of a reasonable degree of health, consider- 
ing her frail physical system. 

On December 21st, 1887, the fiftieth anniversary of 
her admission to the institution was commemorated, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Howe's widow, presiding 
at the reception. Dr. Howe, in his will, left Miss 
Bridgman the interest on $2,000 annually. 


Ir you would lift me, you must be on higher 
ground. If you would liberate me, you must be free. 
If you would correct my false view of facts,—hold up 
to me the same facts in the true order of thought.— 
Emerson. 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY MARTYR. 


A PARAGRAPH in our issue of 5th mo. 18, (under 
“ News and Other Gleanings ”), mentions the death 
of the Jesuit priest, Father Damien, who had devoted 
himself to the leper community in the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Many articles remarking upon his extraordi- 
nary self-sacrifice have been published in different 
quarters, The New York Herald says: 

“ There is nothing in history more touching than 
the martyrdom of the Rev. J. Damien de Veuster, 
whose death has been announced by telegraph. Six- 
teen years ago this heroic young Belgian priest 
landed on the rocky island of Molokai, in the Hawai- 
ian group. His heart was filled with profound pity 
for the abandoned lepers. Stories of the horrible 
immoralities practiced in a pestilential community, 
where there was no law and no religion, had reached 
his ears. He yearned to raise the cross there and 
preach the tender message of Christianity to the ran- 
somless captives of leprosy. Father Damien knew 
that certain death awaited him. He knew that his 
comely body would be polluted by the most dreadful 
disease known to man. But he went to his post 
with a smile on his face and sweet words on his lips. 
He found a damned company wailing in the utter- 
most depths of physical and moral degradation. Dis- 
tinctions of age and sex were obliterated. Gaunt 
misery stalked among the dying wretches. Their 
homes were fit only for wild beasts. With the advent 
of the priest order was brought out of chaos. Soon 
the hush of piety succeeded the savage revels of the 
hopeless and friendless lepers. Little whitewashed 
cottages arose. Pretty gardens began to bloom. 
Christian hymns trembled up from the lost men and 
women. The peace of consolation brooded over the 
island. Who shall say what the kind ministrations 
of Father Damien were to the hundreds of ostracised 
human beings in far away Molokai, or with what 
holy devotion he soothed the dying hours of strang- 
ers? At last the good man was marked by the inev- 
itable brand of nature. He was a leper too—to be 
shunned by all on earth save those around him. 
Slowly he perished, doing what he could to ease and 
comfort his flock while yet he was alive. Such an 
example ought to silence the man who cries out 
against the nineteeenth century. No age and no 
race has produced a more supreme type of unsel- 
fish heroism.” 

The New York Tribune remarks: “ It is true that 
Father Damien was not the first man to dedicate his 
life to the service of the victims of perhaps the most 
loathsome and hopeless of lingering diseases. The 
records of the Middle Ages, when this disorder, now 
stamped out from the earth except in a few plague- 
spots, was a general scourge covering the face of Eu- 
rope with pest-houses and asylums where its misera- 
ble victims were shut up from contact with mankind, 
are full of such evidences of heroic unselfishness. 
But it is safe to say that in the whole history of the 
race no man ever entered upon the service of the 
most abjectly miserable of his fellow creatures under 
circumstances involving a more complete self-abne- 
gation than did Father Damien. There was no glit- 
tering ceremonial to stimulate his purpose. The 
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mission was absolutely unattended by any element 
of the picturesque and spectacular, such as has so 
often, no doubt, mingled even in the pious dreams of 
saints. The scene of his labors was to be a narrow 
strip of land in the Pacific Ocean, and his only asso- 
ciates during his exile a swarm of wretches, whose 
bodies had been rendered hideous by the ravages of 
leprosy, and whose souls had been brutalized by a 
sense of the hopelessness of their doom and of their 
utter isolation from their fellow men. 

“Tt was not as a man broken, either by age or sor- 
row, that Damien resolved literally to give his life to 
these outcasts. He was only 33, at a period when the 
pulse of a healthy man beats highest. He was en- 
dowed with a splendid physique. He had already 
attracted the attention of his superiors, and was re- 
garded as a man of marked promise in the priest- 
hood. He knew that when he had once taken his 
place among the lepers of Molokai he must remain a 
prisoner with them till the end of his life, and that, 
in all probability, he would die their death. The 
brutal indifference of the Hawaiian Government had 
thrust these poor creatures away on a barren penin- 
sula from which escape was impossible. Damien 
found them a colony of men and women forgetting 
God and hating men, and abandoned in their despera- 
tion to every form of wickedness. The task of bring- 
ing order out of chaos like this might well have ap- 
palled even a braver soul than his, but he set about 
it promptly. He first endeavored to improve their 
physical condition as the best preparation for a moral 
amelioration. He worked like a slave with his own 
hands at everything, from the building of their 
houses to the digging of their graves. A change for 
the better in their way of living, combined with the 
influence of his own lofty character and the constant 
inculcation of the principles of religion, in time 
transformed this nest of disease-stricken savages into 
a Christian community. After eleven years passed 
in this work the blight fastened itself upon him also, 
and the five years that have elapsed since that time 
have been passed in the lingering death of leprosy. 
Surely few men who have given their lives for others 
have had to endure so much and so long. 

“He was not, however, without a disciple. Some 
years ago a young priest, Father Conrardy, joined 
him, ready to take up his work when he should lay 
it down. Revelations of latter-day heroism such as 
these kindle a new faith in humanity.” 

“Apropos of the death of the heroic Damien,” 
says the Churchman, “ we may mention that outside 
the walls of Jerusalem is a lepers’ hospital tended by 
deaconesses from the German religious houses. Year 
after year these heroic women, without pretentious- 
ness, without any trumpeting of their work, almost 
unknown to the world, have waited upon lepers, 
while themselves literally dying by inches.” 

The New York Independent also calls attention to 
the fact that Moravian missionaries have volunteered 
for work among the lepers and have laid down their 
lives in their service. 


Seek holiness rather than consolation.—John 
Owen. 


From The Wide Awake (Boston.) 

VOLUNTEER READINGS IN SCHOOLS. 

Ir has occurred to me that some young teachers may 
like to know something concerning the methods in 
this famous school,’ particularly the manner in which 
general reading is taught, and the very pleasant way 
in which the children are led up to an appreciation 
of the spirit of literature; also that boys and girls 
may like to suggest trying the plan to their teachers 
—at any event it seems to me worth the telling, since 
it differs so much from the methods employed in 
most schools concerning which I know much about. 

One of the features of this method is the Friday 
“volunteer reading,” as it is called, of the lower 
classes in the school. The children are allowed to 
bring something of their own selection to read in 
class on Friday. On this day the Principal takes 
these classes himself,and he says he enjoys them 
more than he does any work of the week. The chil- 
dren are to make their own selections, the only 
thing required being that they shall read the pieces 
over to some older person at home, and look out 
words they do not know the meaning of, so that they 
may read understandingly. 

This lesson is not an exercise in elocution, as 
reading-lessons are made in so many schools. Itisa 
mental work, training the understanding, and guid- 
ing the taste. To the children it seems so little like 
an enforced task that they regard it, almost, as a di- 
version. But their gain in this weekly three-quar- 
ters of an hour is great. 

The selections to which I listened that day were 
as varied as the taste of the seventeen or eighteen 
eleven-year-old readers could make them. They in- 
cluded prose and poetry, natural history and science, 
narrative, description,and humor. One boy read an 
amusing paragraph from the newspaper, that gave 
him an opportunity of showing his powers of imita- 
tion, and gave the others the opportunity they all 
coveted—that of having a good laugh in school-hours. 
Another read something about the habits of the 
tiger ; still another had selected the description of a 
steam-engine, and on being questioned showed him- 
self an enthusiastic lover of mechanics. One of the 
selections was Mrs. Hemans’s poem, “The Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” and from that the children hada 
history lesson of more than usual interest. If you 
can believe it, there were children who did not know 
where Plymouth was; that is, they knew it was on 
the coast somewhere, and there was a general opinion 
in favor of Massachusetts, although some thought it 
might be in Virginia. But there were those in the 
class who had been there, and had seen for them- 
selves the quaint old town on the hill that slopes 
down to the water, and knew that it was the first 
abiding-place of the Pilgrims who wandered here in 
their search for a new home. These pupils had many 
interesting things to tell, and were encouraged to tell 
them, and when at the end of the hour the teacher 
asked if they had learned anything new, the shout 
that went up the most generally was: “ Yes, we 
know now all about Plymouth!” There was a little 
bright, round-cheeked girl from far-away Honolulu 
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in the class, and she got very much interested over 
this bit of history ; it was like an Arabian Night’s 
tale to her. Oneof the girls had taken as a selection 
one of Lockhart’s ringing Spanish ballads, while an- 
other had chosen a religious hymn, and another a 
bit of lyric description. I am sorry to say that some 
had chosen very carelessly, and had not read the 
pieces at all before coming to class. I think, though, 
they had the grace to be ashamed of themselves 
when they contrasted their own poor performance 
with that of those who had selected with care and 
made a careful study of their pieces. When the 
author was one who was well-known the teacher 
would tell the children about him, and give them 
some idea of the place he held in literature. Then 
he would name one or two standard writers and sug- 
gest that the children should try and find something 
they had written. This was not given as a task that 
must be done, but was thrown out as a suggestion, 
and some of the children were sure to seize upon it 
and use it. 

It may interest you to know some of the selec- 
tions that have been brought by children in the 
past. You must remember, in order to give proper 
value to their taste in selections, that the children 
who made them are in the two lower classes of the 
grammar department, and their ages average from 
nine to twelve years. On the list that I have are 
Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils ;” Mrs. Browning’s “Swan's 
Nest ;” Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village ;” selections 
from Edmund Burke, Daniel Webster, Milton, Shake- 
speare; “The Death of Paul Dombey;” Holmes’s 
“ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill,” “Old Iron- 
sides,” and “ Dorothy Q.;” bits from Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” and from Dickens’s “Christmas Carol.” 
This certainly shows how the children became famil- 
iar with the best work of the modern writers. The 
leading is so gradual, too, that the children them- 
selves are not aware how much good it is doing 
them ; they will understand it when they are older, 
and will be glad of the kind of training they got 
when they were such little children. 

Quite in contrast with this method of teaching is 
one that obtains in another school where elocution- 
ary effect is sought rather than intellectual apprecia- 
tion. The story was told me by Mr. John J. Hayes, 
the accomplished teacher of reading at Harvard Col- 
lege. One day a young girl came to him to take some 
lessons in reading. She had been told that she had 
talent and would make her mark as an “ elocution- 
ist”—how I dislike that word! Mr. Hayes asked 
her to read something, and she undertook to recite a 
poem. She gave no meaning to the lines, but she had 
a great many gestures; she raised her eyes and her 
shoulders, and did a great many things that were 
supposably dramatic, but which were particularly 
inappropriate to the descriptive poem she was recit- 
ing. After she had finished Mr. Hayes said : 

“What do you suppose was the poet’s thought 
when he wrote this: 


‘O, Freedom ! thou art not as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs; 
A bearded man, armed to the teeth, art thou.’” 


A blank look came into the girl’s face. “I don’t 
think I know what you mean.” 
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“Why, what do you think the poet meant by 
those lines ?” 

“TI don’t know; I never learned that,” was the 
hesitating reply. 

“Yet you tell me you have studied it,” said Mr. 
Hayes. 

“Why, yes, I have spent a great deal of time on 
it, and my teacher marked it for me.” 

“ Let me see it,” and Mr. Hayes held out his hand 
for the book which was put into it with an air of the 
greatest assurance, as though it was to settle every 
question of her “study.” 

And what do you think the “ notes’’ were? Sim- 
ply these: “ right hand extended,” “ weight forward 
on the left foot,” “raise the eyes,” “both hands in 
appeal,” and soon. Not a suggestion about the ex- 
pression, but all meaningless action. This is the way 
sO many are taught who seem to consider elocution 
“so far ahead of reading.” 

The great danger has been, in this late craze, that 
the world would lose its readers in the flood of elo- 
cutionists that are being poured out of the hands of 
teachers of that terribly over-worked “art.” In 
former times it was considered a great accomplish- 
ment to read well ; that is to read understandingly, 
behaving in the meantime like a lady or gentleman, 
and not like a spasmodic marionette whose wires are 
out of order, and only works by jerks. It is the read- 
ing with the understanding that is taught to the 
little folks I have been telling of, and it is a kind of 
teaching that will give its results all through a pu- 
pil’s life. 

It seems to me that this method is a good one for 
all teachers to follow. In place of the stereotyped 
reading lesson, from the book that is in constant use, 
take a day occasionally from the routine, and let the 
children bring whatever they like for their reading 
exercise. At first they may disappoint the teacher 
in the selection, but a little judicious advice will bea 
great help. One thing may be set down as certain. 
Most children appreciate writing that seems far in 
advance of their comprehension. They catch the 
best spirit of an anthor, and retain it. This is par- 
ticularly true of poetry. I have been very much sur- 
prised at the fancy quite young children will take to 
certain poems. It is not the jingle of the rhyme, or 
the smoothness of the rhythm. It is the something 
in the poem itself that appeals to a chord in the child- 
ish mind. Mrs. Browning said that when she was 
a little girl she “ gathered visions from Plato.” 


I HAVE seen manners that make a similar impres- 
sion with personal beauty, and, in memorable exper- 
iences, they are suddenly better than beauty. But 
they must be marked by fine perception, they must 
all show self-control. Then they must be inspired by 
the good heart.— Emerson. 


Ir is wonderful, wonderful, and delightful to think 
how long a good man’s beneficence may be potent, 
even after his death.— Hawthorne. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we have already 
done.— Longfellow. 
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THE WORLD’S PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wasaineton, May 20.—The following facts and 
figures are from the May report of the Agricultural 
Department statistician : 

Europe is America’s only market for wheat. She 
imports only 144,000,000 bushels, of which the 
United States supplies 95,000,000 bushels. Europe’s 
own production of wheat is 1,200,000,000 bushels, 
more than half the world’s crop. Of oats Europe im- 
ports 19,000,000 bushels, of which the United States 
furnishes 2,500,000. Of barley the United States im- 
ports 7,500,000 bushels. 

Rye is the bread grain of Eastern and Central 
Europe, and Europe imports less than 1,500,000 
bushels, while to all countries the United States ex- 
ports less than 3,000,000 bushels. 

Of Indian corn or maize Great Britain takes 
nearly three fourths of Europe’s imports, or 62,000,- 
000 bushels. The United States exports to all coun- 
tries 68,000,000 bushels. Russia and Roumania have 
a surplus, and Southern Europe grows enough for 
home consumption. Europe imports 1,000,000,000 
pounds of rice, but none comes from America. Eu- 
rope grows more potatoes than she needs, while the 
United States has to import from Canada. Of butter 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Portugal only are im- 
porters. The deficiency is 25,000,000 pounds, and 
the United States furnishes 24,000,000. Of cheese 
Europe needs 140,000,000 pounds to supply her defici- 
ency, and the United States sends 118,000,000 
pounds. Europe consumes 2,636,000,000 pounds of 
cotton, of which 1,850,000,000 pounds is American. 

Of wool the United States imports, net, 69,000,000 
pounds and produces four-fifths of the wool she uses. 
Europe produces as much tobacco as the United 
States does, about 500,000,000 pounds, and the United 
States furnishes her 242,000,000 pounds. 

To sum up, the United States exports about one- 
tenth of her agricultural products, and this is about 
all that can be hoped to be done. In view of the 
danger of surplus production, the report calls atten- 
tion to the home market for sugar, of which we im- 
port so largely, and urges that agriculturists turn 
their attention to that and to the raising of flax and 
hemp. 


PRESBYTERIAN REVISION OF VIEWS. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
has been in session in New York City, and has just 
adjourned. Among its most important proceedings 
was a vote, on the 24th ult., looking to a revision of 
its “ Confession of Faith”—that adopted at West- 
minster, in Oliver Cromwell’s time. Several of the 
Presbyteries had sent up propositions favoring a re- 
vision, most of them particularly desiring a change 
in relation to the “ doctrine of reprobation.” This 
is set forth in the “standards” of the Confession, 
(Chap. III., Secs. 3, 4, 6, and 7), as follows: 

“By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated into ever- 
lasting life, and others foreordained unto everlasting 
death. 

“These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreor- 
dained, are particularly and unchangeably designed; and 


their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished. 

“As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath 
he, by the eternal and most free purpose of his will, fore- 
ordained all the means thereunto. Wherefore they who 
are elected being fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ ; 
are effectually called unto faith in Christ by his spirit 
working in due season ; are justified, adopted ; sanctified, 
and kept by his power through faith unto salvation. 
Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually 
called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the 
elect only. 

“The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to 
the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he ex- 
tendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth,for the glory 
of his sovereign power over his creatures to pass by, and 
to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin to the 
praise of his glorious justice.” 

The action taken by the Assembly was the adop- 
tion of an “ overture” to all the Presbyteries asking 
them (1) if they desired a revision; and (2) if so, in 
what respects, and to what extent? Replies to these 
questions will come up at the next General Assembly, 
which will be held at Saratoga, in 1890. 

GLACIERS IN ALASKA. 

Tue most accurate information yet obtained concern- 
ing these glaciers is that gathered by Mr. William P, 
Blake in 1863. According to him, “there are four 
large glaciers and several smaller ones visible within 
a distance of sixty or seventy miles from the mouth” 
of the river. The second of these larger ones has 
attracted most attention. This “sweeps grandly out 
into the valley from an opening between high moun- 
tains from a source that is not visible. It ends at 
the level of the river in an irregular bluff of ice, a 
mile and a half or two miles in length, and about one 
hundred and fifty feet high. Two or more terminal 
moraines protect it from the direct action of the 
stream. What at first appeared as a range of ordin- 
ary hills along the river, proved on landing to be an 
ancient terminal moraine, crescent-shaped and cov- 
ered with a forest. It extends the full length of the 
front of the glacier.” 

This glacier bas never been fully explored. A 
number of years since, a party of Russian officers at- 
tempted its exploration, and were never heard from 
aguin. Mr. Blake reports that, as usual with receding 
glaciers, a considerable portion of the front as it 
spreads out in the valley is so covered with bowlders, 
gravel, and mud that it is difficult to tell where the 
glacier really ends. But from the valley to the 
higher land it rises in precipitous, irregular, stair like 
blocks, with smooth sides, and so large that it was 
impossible to surmount them with the ordinary 
equipment of explorers. The glacier is estimated to 
be about forty miles long.—Prof. G. F. Wright, in 


RAINFALL AT SALT LAKE CITY. 
Tue Salt Lake Tribune of 5th mo. 10, says: The rain 
that blessed this region yesterday was a Western 
storm. It passed over San Francisco on Monday 
and, unless some unforeseen disaster comes, this 
year’s crops in California will be the biggest ever 
known. It was an unqualified blessing to Utah, and 
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if the weather can resume its normal condition with- 
out a frost, the safety of Utah crops for this year will 
be pretty well assured. There is nothing in the 
world more beautiful than is the process by which 
the rain is sent to the desert. In the warm currents 
of the Pacific the force pump of the sun was set to 
work last week and enougb of the ocean was picked 
up to cover all this space between the great moun- 
tains with moisture. Then the winds were called 
out of their caves and made to waft the moisture- 
laden clouds inland. They were cooled by the moun- 
tains and part of their life was pressed out of them. 
Lightened, they found their way into the Great Ba- 
sin, leaving more and more of their treasures where- 
ever a high mountain crest caught them, until at 
last they struck the wall of the Wasatch range and 
in rain in the valley and in snow on the heights, ex- 
hausted their stores. The water that fell here yes- 
terday was a week ago being sported in by the Pa- 
cific ocean whales. Now it has been set to work to 
make sure the lucerne and potato crops here seven 
hundred miles from the nearest ocean coast. Irriga- 
tion by artificial means is a wonderful success, but 
for a perfect success when the whole world is 
parched, there is nothing else like the blessed rain. 
In harvest time irrigation by man beats that of na- 
ture, but when plants are struggling under the dis- 
couragement of a dry spring it is a joy to see nature 
set her marvelous machinery in motion and with it 
delight the gasping world with rain. 


FUNGUS GROWTHS. 


Waat, forsooth, isa fungus? A wily invader which, 
having by some unguarded entrance gained access 
may do all sorts of mischief; may fill our cellar, for 
instance, and turn us out of house and home, as one 
is reputed to have filled the cellar of the wine mer- 
chant, barring the door from within and threatening 
summary eviction and what not! Is it not a fearful 
parasite which, having found lodging in the tissues 
of its unwilling host, swells to proportions vast, a 
hidden tumor, sending its human victim all too soon 
forth from his tenement of clay ? 

Even when not thus associated with the destruc- 
tion of nobler forms, fungi are nevertheless held sus- 
pect. At best and largest they are odd, peculiar, hid- 
ing in out-of-the-way places, far from “the warm 
precincts of the cheerful day ”; “ off color,” as men 
say, and owing little or no allegiance to our sov- 
ereign sun; pale, ghastly things whose homes are 
with the dead. 

It remained for modern Science to dignify the 
word; nothing shall be stranger to her touch be- 
nign. Even the fungi come into prominence as they 
come into light. Odd as they may appear and mys- 
terious too, they, like some odd and peculiar people, 
do greatly improve upon acquaintance. Certainly 
no one can look in upon a basket of Boleti fresh from 
August woods and not greatly admire their delicate 
tints, their yellows, purples, browns, and grays. 
Fungi, once for all, are plants, for the most part very 
simple ones, too ; in their forms more commonly use- 
fal than noxious, and positively sources of serious 
injury and detriment in those species only which to 
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mankind at large are unseen, unknown, and unsus- 
pected.— Prof. T. H. McBride, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—* Bird hunters,” the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union 
says, “ are not making as much money as of yore. Plume 
birds have been hunted so much that they are very wild 
and keep in the most inaccessible parts of the everglades.’’ 

—‘ I’ve known the time,” said Superintendent Powell 
of the U. 8. Geological Survey, “ when aluminum was more 
precious than gold. Then it fell to $8 per pound; now it 
is $2 per pound. When it reaches a cost of twenty-five 
cents per pound it will be generally used. It is about as 
light as oak wood, four times as light asiron, and has more 
resistance than the very best steel. It will be used in the 
construction of houses, superseding wood and stone or 
brick, It will take the place of iron and wood in ship- 
building. Just think of a ship constructed of a metal that 
will but just sink in water. The ocean steamer of to-day 
built of iron and wood will be as a canal boat compared to 
a vessel constructed of aluminum. Such a one will fly as 
a bird over the waves.” — Exchange. 


—There is clearly no attempt in the Bible to disclose 
the chronology of the earlier ages of the world. What we 
call “ Bible chronology,” is a series of deductions from cer- 
tain statements in the Bible text concerning which Bible 
students differ widely. Even where figures are given, we 
know that in some instances these are employed symboli- 
cally or suggestively, and we are not sure that they are not 
so employed in many more cases.—Sunday School Times. 

—All that is left of Buddhism, apparently, among the 
educated classes in Japan is its agnosticism and its pessim- 
ism, its avowed ignorance respecting God and the future 
life, and its despair of doing anything for man here or 
hereafter except by delivering him from the laws of exist- 
ence in the rest of unconsciousness. Buddhism as a re- 
ligion is no longer a competitor, even in the lands where it 
has been dominant, with Christianity. If the world is to 
know anything of God and the future, it must acquire its 
knowledge from the gospel of Jesus Christ.—Christian 
Union. 

— TI know an instance,” says Dr. J. L. Jenkins of Pitts- 
field, Mass., “‘ where sons, year after year, continue certain 
benefactions their father was wont to make—what could 
be more filial! I trust we may yet import from China, or 
some other pagan country, great increase of ancestral ven- 
eration, and so be led to perpetuate the usages of the 
fathers.” 


—The machinery palace of the Paris Exposition, now 
open, is the largest building ever constructed under a sin- 
gle roof. A remarkable feature of the building is that 
the roof has no interior support, except twenty great 
arches, hinged at the foundation plates and apex so as to 
provide for expansion and contraction under changes in 
temperature. The roof is glazed. The length of the build- 
ing is nearly 1,400 feet, its width 370 feet, and its height 
170 feet. A gallery 30 feet from the floor extends the en- 
tire length of both sides. At the four corners are steam 
generators for driving the entire machinery. An idea of 
the colossal character of the Exhibition may be gained 
from the fact that the power available this year is four 
times as great as that furnished during the exhibition of 
1878. The American machinery exhibit occupies one-third 
of the entire space in this building and is in all respects 
but one more imposing than the exhibit at any previous 
international exhibition. The exception is in agricultural 
machinery, in which progress is not shown corresponding 
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to that manifested in other lines. The electrical exhibit 
by Thomas A. Edison occupies one-half the entire Ameri- 


can frontage, covering 9,000 square feet. It is the largest 
single exhibit in the Exposition. 

—The Commissioners to negotiate with the Sioux tribes 
of Dakota for the opening of their great reservation in 
that Territory, have left Chicago on that errand. A dis- 
patch from Pierre, South Dakota, says: “ Eleven million 
acres of Jand, or 68,750 farms of 160 acres each, to be thrown 
open to settlement under the Homestead law—that, in a 
nutshell, is what the Sioux Commission is expected to ac- 
complish, If, as is expected, the Commission secures the 
signatures of two-thirds of the adult Indians on the great 
Sioux reservation, this enormous tract of land will be 
opened within two or three months, and a rush of settlers 
may be looked for that will make the recent Oklahoma 
craze seem a tame and insignificant affair. The southern 
boundary of the reservation is the Niobrara river in Ne- 
braska, its eastern the Missouri, its northern the Cannon 
Ball, which flows a few miles south of Bismarck, N. D., 
and its western the 103d meridian, which runs through 
the Black Hills. The reservation may be said, in general 
terms, to embrace an area averaging 325 miles in length 
by 140 in width. The Government, it is understood, is 
willing to pay for the eleven million acres, which is about 
one-half of the Sioux Reservation, about $14,000,000, and 
it is believed that the negotiations will be completed by 
August 1. The land is reported productive, the climate 
healthful, and the territory easy of access.” 

—An earthquake was felt at the Lick Observatory in 
San Francisco at nine minutes past three on the 19th of 
last month. The shock was not heavy, but an extraordi- 
nary feature of it was the great duration which is regis- 
tered on the instruments. For two minutes and twelve 
seconds the vibrations were felt. They were from north 
and south. 

—Prof. Cleveland Abbe, in the Forum, asserts that the 
study of the known “ phenomena has failed to establish 
that there has been any sensible change in the climate at 
any point of the earth’s surface during the past two thou- 
sand years.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A LARGE meeting favorable to the adoption of the Pro- 
hibitory Amendment was held at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, on the evening of the 27th ult.,and was 
presided over by Governor Beaver. Many meetings in 
the same behalf are being held in all parts of the State. 

A STEAMER sailed from New York on the 25th ult., for 
Greytown, in Nicaragua, with men and supplies to begin 
the construction of the proposed Nicaragua Ship Canal. 

ADMIRAL KIMBERLY, who is in command of the Amer- 
ican forces at Samoa, has advised the contending natives 
to make peace, in order to attend their crops, and avert 
famine. He now telegraphs by way of Auckland, that 
they are disbanding, and peace prevails. The Conference 
of the three nations at Berlin is reported to be about con- 
cluded, a satisfactory adjustment being reached. 

A TORNADO swept over Clements, thirty-five miles west 
of Emporia, Kansas, Third-day afternoon. The news was 
brought to Emporia by persons on a stock train, the wires 
being down. It was reported that four persons were 
killed, and a number injured. 

A DESPATCH from Baltimore on the 28th ult, says that 
since the 24th 2.04 inches had been added to the unprece- 
dented rainfall of the present season, making the totat for 
the month so far 6.32 inches. With the 8.70 inches of 
April, 15.02 inches have fallen in the two months, which 
is more than double the normal precipitation. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A special meeting on the subject of Temperance, 
under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Birmingham Friends’ meeting-house, on 
First-day, the 9th of Sixth month, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will be held 
at Crosswicks, Seventh-day, Sixth month 8th, at 10.30a. m. 

Will be glad to have members of other Unions meet 
with us. won 

mM. WALTON, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, } Corks. 

*,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches, will attend the 
First-day morning meeting held at Haverford, Sixth month 
2d, 1889, at 10 o’clock. 

Train leaves Broad street Station at 8.45 a. m. for 
Wynnewood Station. Returning, leave Wynnewood Sta- 
tion 11.56 a. m., 12.40 and 1.56 p. m. 

*,* A portion of the same Committee will attend the 
Preparative Meeting, held at Merion, on Sixth month 5th, 
1889, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 

Trains leave Broad street Station 8.45 and 9.45a. m. for 
Elm Station. Returning, leave Elm Station, 11.58 a.m., — 
12.42 and 1.58 p. m. 

*,.* Mothers’ Day Peace Meeting, 1524 Arch street, Sun- 
day evening, 8 o’clock. A number of speakers will be 
present. All cordially invited. 

S. T. Roaers, M. D., President. 


*,* Circular meetings in Sixth month occur as follows: 
. Caln, Pa., 2p. m. 
Middletown, Del. Co., Pa., 3 p. m. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., old house, 10 a. m. 


* Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month occur as follows 
. Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 

Centre, Dunning’s Creek, Pa. 

Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Ia. 

Salem, Salem, N. J. 

Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Genesee Y. M., Farmington, N. Y. 

Haddonfield; Medford, N. J. 

Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 

Scipio, De Ruyter, N. Y. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Royal Bakine PowDszR Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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j ARVIS- CON KLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . > - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 


These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 


the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 


whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 


We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Ws. HAcKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Ciay, 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


—— THE BEST PLACE I8S-——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 
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TAMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
335 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 
WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, A & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS RGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co. Phila. 
CHAS. ELER, 
Sackintoah Green & G., uF. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
nie s pene. 
GEO. WHIT 
Whitman & Phelps, a. % 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 
PETER Ke eo Works, N. Y. 


PETE 
dee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN N. BEACH 
Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
—- 


W. F. R. 
Kearney, Neb. 


WM. ALDRICH, 
hones Print Works, N. Y. | 


And others. 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO.; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


MILK, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 
CREAM, 120 S. F FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 


ON HAND. | 


. delivered daily, and butter twice a 
|| — 4 all of the city and surrounding 
| 90 eare dealing with the most re- 
liable e iairies Orders by mail solicited and 
| promptly filled. 

| 

1] 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 





Hitt’s Cuampion Steam Cooker & BOILER. 


The best, cheapest, and most durable Cooker in 
the market. Has tight joints and will cook an 
kind of meats, vegetables, puddings, of. = 
without steam and odor in the Can be 
on any range, oil or gas stove. Warranted as 4 
resented or money refunded. Send for illustrated 
circular and prices. 


AGENTS WANTED 


L. 8S. GAY, Gen’l Agent, 64 N. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Near Arch St) 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. jae When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.“@a 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING } MACHINE 


Y. 


er, 
_ & their 


Single Apron, 5 


= vester and 
Bundle Carrier, 


S Tedder Attachmen 


Mowers all siges: 


3 Self-Rake Reaper 
® Self dump Hay rake - 


For Mewer 


company manufactured and sold last year, 5 
etn Ask for the Wood and take no other 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 


° 





